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A CENTURY’S BIRTHDAY. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


PON a night when stars were few and large, 
And solemn winds flit through the gulfs of air, 
I saw a form majestically fair ; 
And heard her call—as call those holding charge— 
“ What, O my watchers! ’Tis my birthday feast, 
Bring me good news from North, South, West, and East.” 


Then came a form serene, with steadfast eyes, 
White-robed as snow, cold, pure, and strong: 
“Lo! I have kept these hundred years among 

Cloud-cleaving hills, the hearts of great emprise, 
Amid my pines and snows have trained for thee 
Freemen! to guard Truth, Honor, Liberty.” 


And then one sore and soiled, but strangely fair, 
Her sweet swoln eyelids with wild weeping red 
For life blood-shed, as drops of rain are shed ;— 
Bat holding on to Hope, cried, *‘ Let me share 
Columbia’s love! For so with bitter pain 
I have redeemed my bondsmen, and my name.” 


“See, mother, here am I,” and forward prest 
Columbia’s youngest born; a godlike youth, 
Stalwart, clear-eyed, with lips of honest truth ; 

“T’ve set thy flag in the unfooted West, 

Made the eternal bills their treasures yield, 
And turned the desert to a fruitful field.” 

Then spoke the earnest East: “In all I share; 
Thy eldest born, dear mother, I have kept 
Close loving vigilance, and never slept ; 

What wisdom plans, that we shall always dare; 

And freed: m, led by truth, shall marshal forth 
Quick South and West, true East and tender North, 
To guard thee well; yea! though this century hold 
The promise of millenniums untold.” 


‘‘Hah! Would you grasp the future in my name, 
Then listen, for the oracle is sure :— 
As others have been filthy,—be ye pure; 

As they were brutal,—keep your gentle fame ; 
As they were bloody,—live in mercy’s sight ; 
As they loved darkness,—ao do ye love light ; 
Then shall your century grow one hundred fold; 
And every century be writ in gold.” 





CHRIST OUR KING. 
BY THE REV SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 


, em question which Pilate puts to our Lord is literally 
rendered, ‘‘Are you not therefore a king?’ expect- 
ing the answer,‘ Yes.” But it is not a ‘ king of the 
Jews,” for that dignity he had already refused when they 
“came by force” to mske him their ruler. His kingship 
was in and of “ the truth,” and every one that heard the 
truth heard his voice, and every one that heard his voice 
ard received his “ witness,” received the truth. N«< 
power could have been given over him, who was th: 
truth, except it was given from above; therefore the be- 
trayer of the truth had the more sin. We can do nothirg 
against this regal thing, for it will triumph in spite o) 
us. But we may do something for it, 

Have we not all longed for the bond which links al) 
knowledges—just as the scientists long and search for the 
correlation of forces? And did it ever occur to us tha’ 
Ovleridge’s remark to D: Quimey, that “unity implied 
diversity” might be appropriately reversed? For kaowl 
edge, wisdom, science—whatever we may call it—has : 
centre somewhere. The best science is devout. So is the 
beat literature. So are notab'y the best poetry and th 
best music and the best at. This bint, then, which ov: 
observation gives us, expands into the clear s'‘aten ent o! 
revelation that ‘‘in him ave hid all the treasures of wis- 
dom and knowledge.” And, w! en one thinks of it, the 
vast scope of the mind of Je:u- Carist constitutes hin 
king of human thought. Little intelligent gleams from 
the Spirit of all truth, caught by far-off sages and made 
tangible in the words of philcsophy or religion are “in 








him, yea, and in him, amen.” His is the perfect and full- 
orbed light of that truth which is the highest wisdom. 
The world only brightens his thoughts as the years glide 
by. 

What is then the reason why we should hesitate to 
crown the Lord Jesus in our literature, our art, our 
knowledge? If truth be the goal, and if he is truth, the 
line of thought is logical enough to satisfy Aristotle him- 
self, 

And then as to life. Noone dares to deny that Jesus 
Christ vanquished all human sorrows, repulsed all human 
temptations, and disarmed even the terrible death, that 
latest and worst of enemies. ‘‘In him was life and the 
life was the light of men.” Truthful living found ite 
true King in the Man of Nazareth. And not even the 
mest virulent of stoics can “ find any fault in him,” or 
“convince him of sin.” He conquered the world by 
openness and honesty, where lesser people cringe and 
csjole and plot and deceive. A life of such absolute 
truth was his that it swerved no more because of Peter’s 
“* Be it far from thee, Lord,” than for Pilate’s “ Spesakest 
thou not unto me?” He is fit to be your King, and mine, 
by the very evidence of his self-forgetful, resolute, help- 
ful, atoning life. 

But, for myself, I want power. “ All power”. was given 
unto him. “‘He only” had the words of eternal life 
And if Christians are to possess power with God, with 
man, and over Satan they must win it through him 
This is his true kingdom of truth in the heart. It tole 
rates no subordinate position for itself. It leoks leni- 
ently on no sin. It brings ua inte. eabmiasion te the 
obedience of Ohrist, and mskes us. portion of his chureb 
on the earth—part of his body, his flesh, and his bones, 
The bread and the wine as emblems of this spiritual 
oneness are to be taken in this true conscienticus attitude 
of heart. He is more cur King than ever, when he gives 
to us, as his nearest and dearest, “ his flesh to eat” and 
“his blood to drink.” The figure is awfully real, and 
the fact may become as real as the figure. ‘‘ The letter 
killeth, buat the Spirit giveth life.” Now, in point of 
fact, we are never at our best as Christians until we have 
risen from passivity into activity. The “ sitting at Jesus’ 
feet” is one thing, but ‘‘ the Master has come and calleth 
for thee,” is another and veritab'y deeper thing. It is so 
eary not to sin, just merely to sit and receive, to say, 
‘« He reigns, and I am glad.” But he bids us to be kings 
and priests and to be co-workers and to reign together 
with him, being risen with him. Not to the full extent 
do we reign here—there is too much of us, too little of 
Ohrist. But the more there is of Christ in us the bett:r 

s our hope of glory, and the more solidly victorious are 
we, 

Buit—we must pay the price of this privilege. He 
came to Ais kingship through shame, and spittiog, and 

courge, through division and rejection, through thorn- 

crown and spear-thrust. Preparation in Galilee and 
prayer in Gethsemane went in advance even of these 
terrible things. Let no one think then that he shall be 
a king unto God before he fills up what is behind of the 
sufferings of Carist. The exquisite ear of the violinist 
Psganini was not more delighted with harmonies than 
it was pained by discords. Shall any one then tell us 
that the sense of sin is less acute in these altitudes of 
experience, and that conscience is less disposed to warp 
and sting us? But who would exchange these high 
delights for the ordinary dull, gross materialism of 
common living? The very pain of sin, so felt and 
feared, is an aid to the truest truthfulness of spirit. 

Yet, be it remembered that the brow is to be crowned 
with thorns—the intellect will have its agonies ere it 
learn childlikeness. And the side ie to be pierced—f r 
the heart will learn its own bitternes*, and it may be like 
the heart: break itself to be refined into the c mviction 
that whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is our 
brother, and sister, and mother, and‘ that no dearest 
earthly love can be anything but second to the love of 





Ohrist. And then, too, the discipline of life must 
scourge us, the weight of its cross oppress us, and the 
mockery of its digaities be like the purple robe and the 
reed-sceptre, Need I add that the hands are to be con- 
secrated that they may work “with their might,” and 
that the feet are to be shod with ‘“‘the preparation of the 
gospel of peace.” All this before we-can truly say, “I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live!” All this 
before we can declare, ‘Though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more, 
Old things are passed away, behold all things are be- 
come new.” 

Thus, therefore, we may triumph in Ohrist. He is our 
King, and we are his friends. He gives us his peace. 
We “ride in the second chariot.” To us he commits— 
do I go astray ?—the very keys of the kingdom. Heaven 
with its wisdom, and earth with its accidents and cir- 
cumstances, and hell with its temptations, are all over, 
for “‘we are Christ’«, and Christ is God’s.” 


SERMONS TO GIRLS. 
HEALTH. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


HERE used to be a popular impression that fragility 
was beautiful. I remember when the pale face, 
the languid air, and the slow step of semi-invalidism 
were considered by many people to be far more graceful 
and refined than the rosy cheek, the brisk movement, 
and the eager animation of full health. Twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, plump and raddy school girls sighed 
for pallor, and ate siaté-péncil dust and drank vinegar to 
reduce their flesh and color. Then, girls out of school 
thought nothing so much to be red as « slender 
waist, and to that end encircled themselves with the 
tightest’ and stiffsst of corsets. Shoes were only regar- 
ded as fit for a lady’s foot, when they were soled with a 
tissue thin as paper. In short, health was snubbed on 
every side, spoken of lightly as a condition to be borne 
with patience, as one would endure a generous but 
vulgar kinsman, and an interesting delicacy was the ob- 
ject which every young woman sought to obtain. 

Now this has all been changed. Corsets have been 
uoqualifiedly condemned, or so modified in form and 
purpose that they are essentially d {fsrent from what 
they formerly were. Shoes are thick, broad, and sab- 
stantial, at once a protection anda defense. The bright 
eyes, and the mantlirg tints of health and vigor are 
praised on every hand, and the pale, ailing girl is pitied, 
and ordered to the mountains or the sea-side. We have 
entered into a new dispensation. Tae gospel of pure 
air, of exercise, of alternate work and rest, of recreation, 
and of good food, has been proclaimed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. I: is universally agreed 
that health is the one precious jewel which crowns life 
with its best delight, and that she who has lost it should 
emulate the woman in the parable, who seeking her lost 
piece of silver, lighted a candle and swept the house 
diligently until she found it. 

Yet I must affirm my belief that girls themselves are 
not so careful of their health as they ought to be. Many 
of them wilfully imperil it by recklessly taking cold, 
when taking cold might easily be avoided. Many of 
them uselessly drain their resources, and are needlessly 
predigal of stremgth and vitality. It is not till “our 
often infirmities” begin to be felt that we truly prize 
that buoyancy of the blood, when neither headache nor 
heartache have put weight and weariness upon body or 
soul. ; 

The other day, a gentleman who had never paid much 
attention to anatomy or physiology, was telling me how 
entertaining he had found a treatise on the blended 
themes. ‘“ Why,” said he, “it’s as captivativg as a ro- 
mance. My daughter laughs to see me poring over it 
as if I were reading a book of travels, Really, though, 
I never kuew how wonderful a thivg the human body is. 
Tae amazing part is, that consideriog everything, the 
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machine does not wear out sooner. 
last= 80 we!l as it does.” 

When we reflect on the dangers to which our bodies 
are expored, on the subtle poisons fi ating about in the 
air,on the amount of work which the heart and the 
lungs must continually perform, and on the little thought 
we persovally take about it all, we must be ready to 
echo his wonder that the “ machine” does not sooner go 
to pieces, or grow rusty and dull like a worn-out tool. 

Good health depends on several things. Oue of the 
most important is good digestion. Dyspepsia is a foe to 
health, and to happiness, A suffsrer from this malady, 
can take genuine pleasure and satisfaction in very little 
that passes under the sun. The bread he ate for break- 
fast might as well have been a stone. The innocent fish 
seems to have charged itself toa stinging serpent. Fruit, 
vegetables, nutritious and palatable food, of which other 
people partake safely, are malicious enemies in ambush 
lyir g in wait to distress and annoy him. With a stomach 
which can no longer perform its duty of assimilating and 
digesting the food one eats, there is little chance for the 
brain, the heart, the liver, or the nerves to do their work 
comfortably. 

One of the ways in which girls invite the coming on 
of dyspepsia, and the c»wrsequent loss of their health, is 
this, They eat indiscriminately, at all sorts of times 
Who but a girl, so fond of confectionery and of pickles 
that she will eat both in the same hour, and that, very 
likely, the hour before she goes to her bed. Chocolate 
creams, candied fruits, and various forms of pastry, 
allure her palate, and she takes them as daringly as 
though they posre:sed no power to hurt her—that too, 
when she has already eaten sufficiently of other articles 
of diet, 

The stomach, that hard-working, much abused organ 
bears with great patience the strain that is put upon it 
for awhile, but sooner or later it rebels, and ceases to 
perform its functions with regularity. Then come the 
days of pain and depression, of resorts to this pill and 
that draught, of flying to this and that remedy, which 
promises to aid digestion. A little self-denial in the use 
of dainties in the first place, would have prevented all 
this trouble and distress. Depend upon it, girls, if you 
value your health you must exercise prudence in the 
matter of your food. You need not emulate certain silly 
women, who like it to be supposed that they live on rose 
leaves and dew, and who boast of their delicate appe 
tites. Good hearty girlhood should not be ashamed of 

liking bread and butter, fish and potatoes, beefsteak, and 
even in moderation, pies and puddings, It takes these 
to nourish the blood which feeds the brain, to keep 
fresh and bright the beauty which belongs to youth. 
But we should eat to live, not live to eat, and so there is 
no spectacle more repulsive than that presented by a 
greedy or gluttonous young person, who acts as though 
the first consideration of every day, were the palate. 

Volumes have been written, and the wisdom of phy- 
sicians has been employed, to warn parents and teachers 
against allowing young girls to i: jure their health by 
over-devotion to study. There is no doubt that an eager 
and ambitious girl-student, with a passion for attainment 
and a determination to excel, may seriously injure her 
nervous system, and run the risk of lifelong penalties 
Yet I cannot but think that the numbers who are harmed 
by too intense absorption in their books, are less than 
those who are harmed by books, plus other things. Lat 
a young girl whose main work it is to study, see to it 
that she arranges her life with regard to her work. She 
will then, wear loose-fitting, simply made clothing. She 
will take daily exercise in the open ait, She will sleep 
in a pure atmosphere, and sleep as many hours as she 
can. She will not attempt at one and the same time to 
go to school, and to go into society ; she will neither be 
seen at parties nor at receptions, and she will postpone 
to a later date, anxieties concerning the trimming of her 
dresses, and the shape of her bonnets. Excitement and 
fashion are alike her foes, and she will shun them, It 
is not always study which makes the chek; pale, and 
the shoulders stoopiog—it is the attempt to crowd into 
one or two years of a young girl’s life, what ought to be 
distributed over nine or ten. Let nobody call this the 
foolishness of preaching. If girls and their mothers 
could be persuaded to take affairs in an easier, more 
leisurely way, it would be better for many a one who 
prematurely fades, Spread thiogs out more, and don’t 
attempt to cam all the languages, arts, and sciences, into 
the curriculum of one hurried course at a seminary. In 
the end, you will be the gainer, if you give yourself time 
to gain. 

Another way in which girls imperil health—in the 
winter—is by their persistent refusals to dress warmly 
enough, Bear in mind that the moment yon feel a chill, 


I am surprised it 





is u-ually the moment of your taking cold. Then, will 
you understand the necessity of having an extra wrap of 
some kind to atsume on coming out of a crowded assem- 
bly room, into the cold street, on a winter's evening. 
Very few girls take kindly to the idea of ashawl, They 
hate to seem obliged to bundle up, to go dressed like 
old women or invalids. Yet often a little timely care 
would save them from wee ks of sickness, from fevers and 
inflammations, and from the obstinate half-sickness which 
‘s 80 irksome and irritating. 

I would not have you think, however, that you must 
be alwsys feeling your pulses, and trying this or that 
experiment, whenever you have a transient indisposition. 
When hungry, eat; when weary, rest; when overtasked 
and tired, be content to come to a place where you must 
sit awhile with folded hands; but do not resolve your- 
selves into committees of investigation over every pass- 
ing pin-prick of pain or fatigue. Do not be always 
taking drugs, tonics, stimulants, nervines, or narcotics. 
There is no more ruinous habit than that of rushing to 
some artificial specific to bring one’s self up, after having 
been depleted by some imprudent exertion. Health, on 
which so much depends, is enjoyed by those who live 
simple lives, obeyirg God and their consciences, It 
tints the peasant’s dimpled cheek, while it flies from that 
of the princess, and yet the latter has more favorable 
conditions for keeping it than the former. 





THE NEEDED POWER. 
BY THE REV. DWIGHT SPENCER, 


OOKING back over the history of the church, we 
find certain men who have had great power in in- 
fluencing the people. Such were Moses, the liberator of 
Israel; and Elijah, the wonder-working prophet. Such, 
also, were the later prophets, and the early disciples; 
and, in later times, we have as examples such names as 
Whitfield and Finney, and of those now living, Moody 
and Earle, and many others. 

This power has manifested itself mainly in three di- 
rections : 

First, as will-force. This is the power by which God 
creates, governs, and disposes of worlds. God wills, and 
it is done, This power men have had to a limited ex- 
tent. The old prophets were men of indomitable wills. 
Neither the frowns of kings, nor the hope of popular 
favor, could deter them from their harsh and unpleasant 
utterances. They surmounted obstacles by the mere 
force of the will. The same thing is seen in the case of 
the early disciples. They willed to do, and they did. 
With the priestly party frowning down upon them, with 
the Sanhedrim, and with it the whole power of Rome 
arrayed against them, they moved steadily forward in 
their work of subjugating the world to Christ. And 
this power is not yet lost. The successful workers to day 
are men of great will-power. There are men who, 
while preaching, flash their wills through the congrega- 
tion, thrilling and swaying the people. 

Secondly, this power has manifested itself in the form 
of ardor, heat, or glow. The old prophets felt this. It 
was a fire shut up in their bones. Ezekiel speaks of it 
as a gift to be conferred upon the church. It was a heart 
of flesh, palpitating with life, and glowing with heat. 
The disciples felt this upon the day of Pentecost. It 
was this that burned their words into the hearts and 
consciences of the people, and led them to cry out, 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?” This is the 
source of all true oratory. It quickens the imagination, 
forms noble ideas, and clothes them with fitting lan- 
guage. Every true Christian feels this at times. Every 
preacher has seasons when he is raised to this glow, and 
when his words are clothed with unwonted power. 

The third form in which this power is manifested is 
that of magnetism, This is nearly allied to the other 
two. It is will-foree, with the power of attraction added 
It is ardor, intensified by love. In short, it is the will 
and heart sanctified by grace, and sweetened by love. 
It draws men, There were many speakers in Jerusalem 
more finished than John the Baptist, but the muititudes 
fl.cked to the desert to listen to the uncultured’ oratory 
of the greatest of the prophets. They were drawn to 
him. No one of them could have told exactly what it 
was that captivated them, but this they knew, that they 
loved to hear him. So with D: L. Moody. Hundreds 
have undertaken to explain the secret of his power, but 
none of them have succeeded, any farther than to at- 
tribute it to a divine source. 

Having now noticed the power and the different forms 
in which it is manifested, let us inquire how it may be 
obtained, Of all the instances thus far noticed, we find 
this peculiarity: they were men given to meditation 





upon God’s word, and to prayer. 





Moses came forth from forty years’ retirement in the 
wilderness of M dian to strike cff the fetters from millions 
of captives, and set a nation free. It was here, in com- 
munion with God, that force was accumulated for his 
future work. E ijah came forth from his seclusion to 
become the great reformer of his time; and, it was in 
the wilderness of Jadea that John the Baptist began to 
preach repentance and baptism for the remission of sins, 

Oar Saviour was in the wilderness forty days before 
he was fitted for his life-work. Nathanael was called 
from meditation and prayer, to become a disciple of the 
Lord. Then when the apostles were to be sent forth upon 
their work of subduing the world to Christ, they were 
told to tarry in Jerusalem until they were endued with 
power from on high. And we are not left in ignorance 
as to the manner in which they spent those ten days. 
The inspired record tells us that they continued in prayer 
and supplication. And the original language is still 
stronger. Here it reads, “ they gave constant attention 
to prayer and supplication.” 

Now we have the secret of their wonderful success, 
For ten days they were in constant communion with 
God, storing up power for this first onset with the enemy, 
Daring all this time they were being electrified with 
flashes from the divine presence, and were raised to that 
high spiritual plane where one can chase a thousand, 
and two put ten thousand to flight. A little later we 
hear Paul, in speaking of his preparation for his life 
work, say: “I conferred not with flesh and blood, nei- 
ther went I up to Jerusalem to them which were apos- 
tles before me, but I went into Arabia; and after three 
years, I went up to Jerusalem.” It was here, in prayer 
and meditation, amid these desert wilds, that he was 
fitted for his wonderful mission, And the experience of 
men in later times has agreed upon this point. Their 
power has, in the main, been proportioned to the time 
spent in communion with God. 

Luther gave the three best hours of the day to prayer. 
Whiifield was eminently a man of prayer. Dr. Payson 
appointed regular days for fasting and prayer. We are 
told that fully one-third of President Finney’s ministerial 
life was spent in prayer. It was in prayer that he re- 
ceived the baptism of the Holy Spirit which made his 
subsequent life so remarkable. This was the secret of 
his power ; he was much with God. He caught his power 
by frequent contact with the throne. And the lesson 
taught us by these instances ought not to surprise us, for 
it accords with the teachings of the Bible. The psalmist 
understood that power belonged to God. He is the 
source of all power, and we become truly strong only as 
we draw our strength frcem him. 

Thus far two facts have been established; First, that 
the means by which we are to lead the members of our 
Sanday-schools to Christ, is an increase cf spiritual 
power ; and, second, that this increase of power can only 
be obtained by meditation upon God’s word, and prayer. 

In view of what has thus far been established, it 
may be said: /irst, there is at present a dearth of 
this spiritual power. Noticeits manifestation as will- 
force. A large majority of Christians are weak here. 
This is seen in the ease with which religious vows are 
broken, and their frequent lapses from virtue. Christians 
are too much led by their inclinations, and not by a sense 
of duty. They are weak ia will-power. They know 
what they ought to do, but fiad not how to do it. 

In the manifestation of this power as ardor, the same 
truth will appear. Much is said at the present day of 
faulty oratory. E:-pscially is this noticed in the pulpit. 
There is a lack of moving power. Sermons are well 
compcsed, better than they formerly were, but they sadly 
lack pathcs—power. And this fault will never be cor- 
rected till the churches come back to the true source of 
power. It is not more education that we need, but more 
fire. Ardor isa chief element in oratory. A cold man 
may instruct, but he can never move. Our old preachers 
knew but little about polished sentenccs, but they made 
men feel and tremble. 

And if we notice the manif stations of this power in 
the form of msgnetism, the same fact will become ap- 
parent. Every Sonday-school superintendent will tell 
you that he fiods it difficult to keep scholars in certain 
clesses. This I noticed more especially when superin- 
tendent of a mission-school, where the scholars attended, 
or not, as they pleased. Now here was the difficulty. 
It was not that those teachers were not intellectually 
qualified, for generally they were the best qualified in 
that respect ; but because they lscked magnetism. They 
had no attracting power. Their scholars were not drawn 
to them, and the same thing is seen in the pulpit. The 
pulpit power of ministers is not proportioned to their 
intellectual strength, but rather to their magnetic, or 
drawing force, 
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We shall not have to irquire far for the cause of the 
decline of this power. Many Ohristians neglect the 
Bible and prayer. Some can look back to fathers and 
mothers, and remember how much they studied the 
Bible. It was their constant companion, and whenever 
they had a spare moment it was in their hand. 

Our churches in too great a degree trust in education 
for that which is the work of the Holy Spirit alone. In- 
tellectual gifts are not to be despised, but we must 
always remember that they will avail but little without 
spiritual power. While the mere scholar is trying to 
enforce the claims of the gospel by argument, the Chris- 
tian who has a glowing heart, will lead a score into the 
kingdom. One Peter the Hermit, minus his fanaticism, 
is worth more to the church than a hundred mere 
scholars. 

Secondly. There is no royal road to the acquisition of 
this power. It may be enj yed by the peasant, as well 
as by the prince. It is within the reach of cultured and 
uncultured alike. It cannot be conferred by seminary 
or college; nor does it come with a doctor’s degree. The 
Bible and the closet alone are indispensable. With 
these, the weak ones may become giants, and without 
them giants will become as weak as other men. It was 
by these that prophets and apostles were raised to that 
glow of soul that moved them to the expression of the 
loftiest thoughts, and to the accomplishment of Hercu- 
lean tasks. And God’s methods never change. It was 
no more necessary that the early workers in the church 
should be endued with power from on high, than for 
those of the present day. Their enemy was heathenism; 
ours is atheism; and of the two, the latter is much the 
stronger foe. 

When the disciples asked our Saviour why they could 
not perform a certain miracle, he assured them that the 
needed power could only come as a result of prayer and 
fasting. And if spiritual power cculd only be obtained 
in that way then, we may be sure that it can be obtained 
in no other way now. In the spiritual world, as in the 
natural, laws never change. 

Thirdly. There is no excuse for those who are without 
this power. The Christian, by the very nature of his 
profession, is the world’s teacher. Men are to get their 
knowledge of God, of heaven and hell, from him, he 
has light, and as that light shines forth, the dark world 
will be illuminated. 

Men who undertake the work of teaching in any de- 
partment of science, make careful preparation for their 
work. Darwin gave years to unremitting toil and study, 
before he gave the world his theory of evolution. Proc- 
tor has given the best part of his life to the investigation 
of asingle science. Agassiz spent an entire season, liv- 
ing in a miserable hut, while he watched the movements 
of an Alpine glacier. And what shall be thought of the 
Sunday-echool teacher, who has immortal souls for his 
pupils, and the Bible for his text-book, whose average 
weekly preparation does not amount to a single half 
hour? 

In a large msjority of our Sunday-schools, there is 
nothing worthy the name of study. The lesson leaf is 
taken up Sunday morning, and late in the morning at 
that, and is given a hasty reading. There is nothing 
like a careful examination of the subject to be consid- 
ered. There is no reading of parallel passages, nor com- 
parison with other leading truths. Why, if we would 
have our preparation compare at all favorably with that 
of men of science, we must have the lesson constantly 
upon the mind. Then by meditation and prayer, its 
leading thoughts must be worked over in the laboratory 
of the heart, until they burn and glow with living heat. 
In a large machine shop, I saw a ponderous wheel, 
which moved silently and only made a revolution once 
in six minutes, but during that time it was raising an 
immense weight, which, when it came down, did the 
work of a hundred men. So should it be with the Sun- 
day-school teacher. All through the week, by prayer 
and meditation upon the word, he should be accumulat- 
ing power for Sunday, and then, once before his class, 
let it fall. 


. 


THE GOLDEN TELEGRAM. 
BY T. Bester 
ORDS from heaven come by all channels, and 
make themselves heard in all places. 

A young telegraph operator in an Eoglish provincial 
town was waiting for a message from Heaven, But he 
could not have guessed that it would reach him in the 
way it did. He had been sleepless all night, thioking of 
his need of a Saviour, and in the morning he went to his 
work with his heart fall of the publican’s prayer. The 
sunny weather, and beauty of summer. scenery, did not 
engage him now, for he was longing after that peace of 








God which the Christian feels. Absorbed with his de- 
sire, he continued to pray, ““God be mercifal to me, a 
sinner,” and was constantly repeatirg the words when 
the click of the signal told him that his cffice was called. 
The young man took his place at the instrument, and 
quickly, and with unusual emotion, spelled this message 
from Windermere : 
“July —, ——. 

“To Jane Baxter, Warkworth, ——shire. 

“*Beshold the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world” ‘In whom we have redemption thro’ 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches 
of his grace.’ 

* HERBERT.” 

Such a telegram as that the young man had never 
known to pass the wires before. It was sent to a servant- 
girl who, in her own distress of mind, had written a 
letter to her brother ‘‘ Herbert,” at the Jakes; but it 
proved a double benediction, for it came to the operator 
as a direct reply from heaven to his prayer. He accepted 
it as such, and his faith saw, and rested in, the Lamb of 
God. Meantime, that g-lden telegram went to its desti- 
nation, and brought peace to the anxious soul of the 
poor servant-girl. It saved two instead of one, And 
those words are living words still—and as potent to bless 
and save not only two but ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand. 





CROAKERS. 
BY H. H. BROWNE, M.D. 


OES the reader know any member of the Croaker 

family? Meeting one of them, an old gentleman, 

on the street the other day, we made an effort to dodge 

him by slipping quietly past with the crowd, but the old 

fellow was too sharp for that, and the result was a good 
half-hour of listening in spite of ourself. 

“Why, how’d do?” said he, sidling briskly up, and 
catching hold of our half-unwilling hand, ‘‘ Why how’d 
do? What'd ye think of the news this morning, 
hey 9” 

Now, Oroaker, like many other worthy folks, more 
from habit than anything else, is a great hand to gobble 
up everything in the shape of news, especially such as 
tends to disparage human nature; and he loves to com- 
ment in a dolorous strain upon the degeneracy of the 
men and women of to-day, compared with those of the 
“good old times that are gone.” So on the present occa- 
sion, though readily enough guessing what he was driv- 
ing at, we pretended to be in the dark, and simply in- 
quired to what news he referred. 

“Why, haven’t ye heard ?” said the old gentleman, in 
a deprecating tone, yet with a more than half-pleased 
look. “‘Why haven’t ye heard, for good gracious sake, 
how the Secretary of War has been cutting up all kinds 
of didos, and that he’s going to be impeached with a lot 
more of ’em, and that everything out there at Washing- 
ton is going to the very old boy, just as fast as it can, as 
I always said ’twould !” 

Considering that the old gentleman is, on the whole, 
a man of excellent sense and much intelligence, and also 
a most staid and worthy deacon of the church, one could 
not help being somewhat amused to see how greatly he 
could allow such matters to upset his accustomed dignity 
of deportment. We intimated that we hoped the news 
might not be so bad as at first reported. 

“Nonsense!” cried the deacon, excitedly, “we haven’t 
heard one-half of it yet, I’il warrant ye. They’re all a 
most confounded set of rascals, sir. A lot of tricksters 
and scamps,sir. The country’s going to the dogs, sir, 
right straight to the dogs.” 

It occurred to us that, even though such an unfortu- 
nate thing should happen, the dc gs, though mad as Bed- 
lam and hungry as famine, could scarcely gnaw at our 
poor country more voraciously than the office-holders 
do; but not wishing to prolong the conversation, we 
simply expressed our belief that there are still a few 
honest ones, who combined with the good men who are 
not politicians, may be able, with patiénce and honest 
co-operation, so to control the ballot as, in good time, to 
weed out the black sheep—the disreputable crop of 
office-holders and cflice-seekers that has sprung up like 
noxious fangi over all the land. ‘ 

“A vain hope, a delusion, sir!” again exclaimed he, 
dolorously, ‘“‘There’s not a two-pence worth of honesty 
among the whole of ’em. They’ll all lie and cheat and 
steal like the very old scratch himself. Ia spite of all 
that’s been said and done, and in spite of all the preach- 
ing, and praying, and giving to help things along, the 
world is growing worse and worse instead of better every 
day. A pretty Centennial, indeed! We invite foreign 
nations to come and help us celebrate, and lo! they find 
themselves come to a den of thieves. The good old 


times when folks were honest and faithfal are gone by, 
and what on earth we’re coming to the Lord only knows, 
I don’t.” 

Again the good man got excited, and there was a tone 
of despair in his voice and ‘a mingled look of indigna- 
tion and Qirgust upon his usually placid countenance 
that was wonderful to be seen. Once more expressing 
our hope, in a general sort of way, that matters might 
turn out more favorably than the present appearances 
might indicate, we bade the old gentleman good 
morning. 

We do not have the merest morsel of fellowship for 
that very prevalent vagary that yesterday was greater or 
tetter than to-day; that the men and women of the past 
were more wis°, or more virtuous, or more noble than 
are the men and women of the present time. The croa- 
ker of our acquaintance is only one of a very large 
family whose dolefal voices are heard in the land. 

“Ah, we shall never see the good old times any 
more.” 

“The world isn’t what ’twas once.” 

“ When I was young, people didn’t do as they do now- 
adays.” 

There are croakerisms, According to the croaker mode 
of thinking, or rather of saying, for we don’t believe 
they think much about it, every succeeding generation 
is only an additional step from a better, happier time— 
the lost paradise of an earlier age. How much more 
wire, more noble were the grandfathers than are the 
grandsons! How much chaster, gentler, more womanly 
were the grandmothers than are the giddy, thoughtless, 
flirting, pinback creatures who are destined to be grand- 
mothers to wretches even more degenerate, whom the 
steadily receding veil of the future will reveal in all 
their dreadful ignominy! Alas, what a sad contem- 
plation is this for the patriarchal croaker! Yet, in spite 
of it, he does not cease to fall in love with those same 
unworthy granddaughters, nor to help perpetuate a race, 
the very contemplation of whose future is so dreadfal ; 
and this, too, while he well loves to sniff the sweet odors 
of the beautiful past whose flowers have dropped no seeds 
to spring up and make pleaant the paths over which 
his unhappy children must journey, through the ever- 
more cheerless growing waste of the future, unto, the 
utmost boundary of time. 

But, thank goodness, these croakerisms are not true, 
They are but the unhealthy emanations of unhappily 
constituted minds. There is really no loss of moral 
power; no degeneracy of mind, no gradual wasting or 
decay of individual or national virtue or intellect. Were 
it so, then every father and mother could only find plea- 
sure, and not grief, in consigning their children to the 
grave; and every person could but, in pity, wish that 
the heart of the whole world might cease its beating 
with his own. History does not teach their truth, but 
the reverse. Reason and common sense do not sanction 
it. The very plans and purposes of the creation, we 
believe, ignore the idea. 

One would hardly venture to deny that, especially in 
our own country at the present time, there is dishonesty 
enough, immorality enough, downright scoundrelism 
enough of every sort, but go search minutely into the 
public and private affairs of any period since the begin- 
ning of history, and see whether the same evils are not 
found there. As there appears, unfortunately, to be at 
present in our country, there always have been and will 
be in every country, spasmodic ebullitions of rascality, 
as a consequence of some greatly demoralizing influence, 
like our civil war, but the thoughtful cannot fail to see 
and believe that the world takes not a single step back- 
ward, but many in advance. Were it otherwise, what a 
sad commentary it wduld be upon all the good teachings, 
the pious exhortations, the Christian missions, and the 
works of benevolence and beneficience of every kind, 
that are and have been carried on, by the world’s no- 
blest men and women, so long and so arduously for hu- 
manity’s weal. Then, indeed, well might the whole 
croaker family groan in unison. But they are all wrong. 
The world has a nobler destiny than it has yet attained, 
and, until it is attained, there can be no retrocession, no 
}steps backward. The agents of evil may at times cause 
some transient—some local defeat of its upward and on- 
ward progress, but it can be only transient—only local. 
As the coral builders silently, ceaselessly rear their won- 
derfal stuctures upward from out the depths, so the 
silent, unseen, uncomprehended ix fluences of God’s work, 
slowly and patiently, but ceaselessly and surely, rearing 
the social fabric, the human structure up to him. When 
the work is finished and stands in all its perfected beauty 





and loveliness, it may be that our poor weak vision will 
be made stronger, and that we may clearly see and fully 
understand. 
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LESSON CALENDAR, 


[Third Quarter, 1876.) 


1, July 2.—David’s charge to Solomon...............+- 1 Chron, 28 : 1-10 
2. July 9.—Solomon’s Choice seoreee2 Chron 1: 1-17 
3. Juy 16 —Sol mon’s Temp'e...... 2 Chron. 3: 1-17 
4. July 23—The Temple Vedica «1 Kings 8 : 5-21 
5. July 90 —Solomon’s Praye’.......-.sccccccccsscseessseeeees 1 Kings 8 : 22-30 
6 
7 
8 
9 










ere Tere) 


. Aug. 6—Solomon’s Prosper ity......smscceereeerseeeeld Kings 10: 1-10 
» Aug. 13.—The Call Of Wisdom .s......ccccossererreeeeeeeeers Prov. 1 : 20-33 
. Aug. 20.—The Value Of Wisdom...........cccscseeee coseeeees Prov. 3: 1-19 


. Aug. 27.— Honest INAustry.......cccccccccccesereeseeseeeeveeenees Prov. 6 : 6-72 
10. Bept. 3.—Intemperance...........06 ws eeeecceesesoccesees Prov. 28 : .9-85 
11. Sept. 10 —The Excellent WOMAan.......ccccsccsccsersecees Prov. 31 : 10-81 
12. Bept. 17.—A Gully Life... ...ccccccccrcossosccceccsscsocssscseseses Eccl, 12: 1-14 


18. Sept. 24.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 3, SUNDAY, JULY 16, 1876. 
Title: SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


GOLDEN TEXT: BrHoLp, THE HEAVEN AND 
HEAVEN OF HEAVENS CANNOT,.CONTAIN THEE; HOW 


MUCH L&*8 THIS HOUSE THAT I HAVE BUILDED?—1 
Kings 8: 27. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Ju/y 10: 2Chron 3:1-17. Sp'endor of God’s house. 
Tuesday, July 11: 1 Chron, 28: 11-21. Its pattern prescribed. 
Wednesday, J/y 12; 2 Chron, 21-18. The workmen on it. 
Thursday, Ju'y 18: 1 Chron 29:1-9. Cheerful g.ving for it. 


Friday, July 14: Ex 35; 21-35. Giits for the tabernacle, 
Saturday, July 15. Pea 84: 1-12. Longing for God’s house. 
Sunday, July 16: Rey. 21: 10-27. Splendor of the New Jerusalem. 


LESSON TEXT, 
{2 Chron, 8: 1-17.] 
1, Then Solomon began to build the house of the Lord at Jerusa- 


lem in mount Moriah, where the Lord appeared unto David his 
father, in the place that David had prepared in the thrcshing: floo: 
of Ornan the Jebusite. 

2. And he began to build in the second day of the second month, 
in the fourth year of his reign. 

8. Now these are the things whgein Solomon was instructed for the 
building of the house of God. The length by cubits after the first 
meartire was threescore cubits, aud the breadth twenty cubits 

4. Aud the porch that ws in the front of the house, the length of it 
was according to the breadth of the house, twenty cubits, and the 
height was a hundred and twenty: and he overlaid it within with 
pure gold, 

5 And the greater house he ceiled with fir-tree, which he overlaid 
with fine gold, and set thereon palm trees and chai: s. 

6. And he garnished the house with precious stones for beauty ; 
and the gold was gold of Parvaim. 

7. He overlaid also the house, the beams, the posts, and the walls 
thereo/, and the doors ihereof, with gold; and graved cherubim on 
the walls. 

8. And he made the most holy house, the length whereof was ac- 
cording to the breadth of the house, twenty cubits, and the breadth 
thereof tweity cubits; and he overlaid it with fine gold, amounting 
to six hundred talents, 

9. And the weight of the nails was fifty shekels of gold. And he 
overlaid the upper chambers wita gold. 

10 And in he most holy houre he made two cherubim of image 
work, and overlaid the m with gold. 

11, And the wiogs of the cherubim were twenty cubits long: one 
wing of the one cherub was five cubits, reaching to the wall of the 
house; and the other wing was likew se five cubits, reaching to the 
wing of the other cherub 

12 And one wing of the other cherub was five cubits, reachirg to 
the wall of the hou e; and the other wing was five cubits also, join- 


_ ing to the wing of the other cherub, 


13. The wings of these cherubim spread themselves forth twenty 
cubits; and they stuod ou their feet, ai d their faces were inward. 

14. And he made the vail of blue, aud purple, and crimson, and 
fine linen, aud wrought cherubim thereon. 


15, Also he mace before the house two pillars of thirty and five 


cubits high, and the chapiter that was on the top of each of them 
was five cubits, 


16. And he made chains, as in the oracle, and put them on the 


heads of the pillars; and made a hundred pomegranates, and put 
them on the « haius, . 


17, And he reared up the pillars befom the temple, one on the 
right hand, and the o her on the left; snd called the name of that 
on the sight hand Jachin, and the name of that on the left Boaz. 


EXPOSITION. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
HE teacher in preparing this lesson should read the 
fif h and sixth chapters of the First Book of Kings, 
and the chapter which ia mediately precedes the lesson. 
A model, where it can be procured, or a drawing of the 
temple will greatly assist in teaching. The dimensions 
and proportions of the temple should in scme way be 
presented to the eye, 
Explsia to the class the terms used to denote weights, 
measures, and values, as cubit, talent, and shekel. 
When Hiram, king of Tyre, who had been a great 
friend and admirer of David, heard that Sulomon had 
been anointed kirg in the rocm of his father, David, he 
sent an embassy to him with assurance of friendly 
alliance, By this embassy Solomon sent a message to 
the king of Tyre, reciprocating his friendly greeting, 





and asking that as he had dealt with his father, so he 
would deal with him, and aid him in carrying out bis 


‘fa'her’s design to build a magnificient temple for the 


worship of the God cf Israel, who was above all gods. 
These two monarchs entered into an agreement, that 
H ram shuld furnish skilled workmen, and abundance 
of varied and valuable timber, for which Solomon should 
in return supply a vast amount of provisions, consisting 
of wheat, barley, wine, and oil. 

Solomon also made a levy of 30000 men, out of all 
I«rael, who should work in the mountains. These were 
divided into three parts, so that ten theusand would be 
constantly at work, though no one worked mere than 
one month at a time. Another large body of porters 
and stone-cutters he raised from the strangers who dwelt 
in the land. All these preparations being added to what 
his father had already done, he was now ready te com- 
mence the erection of that sacred edifice which rendered 
his reign and name illustrious. 


THE LESSON, 


In the present lesson, we have an account: (1) Of the 
site; (2) Of the plans; (3) OF the furnishings of the 
temple, 

1. THE SITE (1, 2). 


Solomon began to build the house of the Lord on 
Mount Moriah, a hill on the northeast side of Jerusa- 
lem, which in the time of David seems to have been out- 
side of the city, and used for agricultural purposes. This 
piece of ground David bought of Ornan the J: busite, 
and there built an altar unto the Lord, at the time when 
the city was threatened with the plague (2 Sam. 24: 18- 
25). There also the Lord met with him and consecrated 
the place by his gracious presence, and probably intima- 
ted to him that it was the proper place for the fature 
temple. Tradition also marks this as the spot, the moun- 
tain in the land of Moriah, where Abraham was ordered 
to offer up his son, his only son Isaac, as a burnt-offering 
(Gen. 22:2). The expression “that David had pre- 
pared,” may allude only to his erection of the altar at 
the time of the purchase ; or, it may mean that he had 
done something in the way of making it ready as a site 
for the temple, by leveling the ground, or otherwise. 

This great national work was begun early in the reign 
of the youthful monarch, and occupied his attention and 
employed his resources for more than seven years, It 
was indeed a great and wonderful work, and “ exceeding 
magnifical.” The site of the temple in after days was 
regarded with laudable patriotic pride by the Jews. 
“Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth is 
Mount Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
great king. Out of Zion the perfection of beauty, God 
hath shined” (Paa, 48:2; 50:2) Toe site was in the 
capital of the nation, in an elevated, eligible position, 
hallowed by sacred associations, and probably selected by 


divine direction. 
Il. THE PLANS (3-9). 


The temple was constructed after the model of the 
tabernacle, the pattern of which was shown to Moses, 
on M wat Sinai, by God himself. The dimensions, how- 
ever, were doubled, and the materials were more solid 
and durable. For the structure, materials, magnificence, 
avd cost of the tabernacle, see Exod, chaps 25 26 28 

The plans and specifications of the building had been 
given to S.lomon by his father. The dimensions marked 
in cubits, of the first or ancient standard, sometimes 
called the sac ed cubit,a cubit and an hand-breadth 
(Ezek. 43: 13), being about twenty-one inches. Ia de- 
termining the dimensions of the building, we may consider 
‘he nom bers given io the lesson with those stated in the 
sixth chapter of the First Book of Kings, The build- 
ing consisted of three parts, the porch, the holy place, 
called “ the greater house,” and ‘the most holy house,” 
all of the same widch, but d. ffering in length and height 
The porch was seventeen and one-half feet in leagth, 
the holy place seveaty: five, and the holy of holies thirty- 
five feet. The height of the porch (in regard to which 
there is some d ff :rence of opiaion), as sta:ed in the les- 
sop, was two hufidred and ten feet, the height of the 
house, fifty-two and a half feet, and the height of the 
sanctuary thirty five feet. The entire length of the edifi :e, 
if these calculations sre correct, was one hundred and 
twenty-two-and a half feet, the width thirty-five feet, 
and the height fifty-two and a half feet ; while the porch, 
like a tower, rose to the height of two bundred and ten 
feet. Along each side, and probably across the western 
end of the house, were aisles five cubits wide and three 
stories high, risirg probably a little higher than half- 
way up the wall. In these aisles were many chambers 
used for various sacred purposes, 

The dimensions of the temple were by no means im- 
posing, but the costliness of the material, and richness 
and variety of the ornamentation were most striking. It 





was the internal splendor of the temple, the numerous 
chambers connected with it, and the spaciousness of the 
courts which surrounded it, which constituted its gran- 
deur rather than the size of the edifice itself. 

The walls were of hewn stone, some suppose of pure 
marble, faced within with cedar, richly carved with foliage 
and fi»wers. The ceilings of fir-tree were also covered 
with varied carvings, the whole being overlaid with pure 
gold. In every part this precious metal seems to have 
been lavished with the utmost profusion. The whole 
building is represented as covered with it. The finest 
and purest was used for the sanctuary, or holy of holies. 
The place, Parvaim, whence it was brought is unknown ; 
some fuppose it to be another name for Ophir, others 
think the Island of Ceylon to be meant. The amount of 
gold ured in the holy of holies alone would exceed six- 
teen millions of dollars. Cherubim, palm-trees, and 
flowers were wrought into all parts of the building, and 
all covered with gold. While precious stones shone and 
sparkled on every side, from flor to ceiling. 

ill, THE FURNISHINGS (10-17). 

In the account given we have special mention made 
of three things pertsining to the august edifice—the 
cherubim, the vail, and the two pillars. It is very diffi- 
cult adequately to conceive of the gorgeous magnificence 
of the interior of the temple, so richly decorated and 
glittering with gold on all sides, 

1. Within the sanctuary, at the west end, called the ora- 
cle or most holy house, were placed two cherubim, made of 
olive tree and overlaid with gold. They were seventeen 
and a half feet in height, and each seventeen and a half 
feet in width, their wings thus touching each other and 
reaching to the wall on either side. Their faces looked 
inward and downward upon the place for the ark of the 
covenant. 

2. In front of the cherubim, and separating the most 
holy from the holy place, was suspended by chains of 
gold, a most sumptuous vail, made of the costliest mate- 
rials, and richly embroidered with the brightest colors 
(see Exod, 26: 31; Matt. 27:51; Heb. 9: 3). 

Ia the porch on either side of the entrance was erected 
a pillar of brass, about forty feet in height and seven 
feet in diameter, highly ornamented. Oa these two 
elaborate pillars the Tyrian artist displayed his utmost 
skill, and they were regarded as prodigies of art. These 
ornamental columns formed a suitable and beautiful en- 
trance to the gorgeous splendors within the temple. The 
pillar on the right was named Jachin, the one on the 
left Boaz. These names were syn b »lical of stability and 
strergth (1 Kings 7: 15-22). Many other things per- 
taining to the temple are not referred to in the lesson. 
The molten sea, or circular tank of brass, supported on 
twelve oxen; the lavers, standing on pedestals and their 
rims surrounded by a border on which were wrought 
figures of oxen, lions, and cherubim, also the altar of 
gold, and the table of gold, and the candlesticks of pure 
gold. Spacious courts separated from each other were 
also constructed around the maia central edifice. During 
seven years and a half this magnificent structure silently 
rose Beams and stones, however vast and weighty, were 
hewn and fitted so as to be put together without the 
sound of axe or hammer. 

‘ Like some tall palm the noiseless 
Fabric grew.” 
PRACIICAL REMARKS. 

(a.) What we give, or do for the Lord, should be of our 
best. “David said, “the house that is to be builded for 
the Lord must be exceeding magnifical.” Solomon said, 
The house which I build is great; for great is our God 
above all gods; the house shall be wonderful great, We 
should seek to serve God with our best thoughts, our 
first affections, and the first fruits of all our labors, 

(b) The temple was typical of each child of God, of the 
church and of heaven, 

1 Of each childof God. Jesus “spake of the temple 
of his body” (Jobn 2: 21), The apostle Paul says to 
the Corinthians, ‘‘ Kaow ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you 
(1 Cor. 3:16; also 1 Cor, 6: 19; 2 Oor. 6: 16). The 
S,irit cf G d dwells in every true believer. Each child 
of God becomes a true Shekinah, The venerable martyr 
Ignatius was called Theophomus, or the God bearer. 
May the spirit of Christ dwell ia each of us, (Joho 17: 
23). What an idea this gives us of the sacredness of the 
human bcdy, of the awfuloess of our lives, and of the 
glory of our rans»med nature. 

2 Of the church of Christ. “ In whom [Chris'] all the 
building fitly framed together groweth unto a holy 
temple in the Lord” (E oh. 2: 21, 22; 1 Pet. 2:5), The 
church is the temple ot God, wherein he specially mani- 
fests himself, in which his ordinances are observed, his 
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truth preserved and published, and his worship and 
work perpetuated from age to age. Are we living stones 
in this building ? 

8 Of heaven. The dwelling place of God. When 
Jesus ascended, he entered not into the holy places made 
with hands, which are the figures of the trae (Heb. 9: 
24). And whither Christ our forerunner has gone we 
shall follow, for we shall be with him where he is (John 
17: 24; 1 Thess. 4: 17). The church when completed 
will be glorious (R-v. 21: 22-27), Have we a living 
hope of eternal life with him? 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


iy you used a picture or diagram of the tabernacle 

last week; or if the children have a knowledge of 
that from previous lessons, it will be easy to give them 
an idea of the temple. R:call from them, who wanted 
to build a house for God to be worshiped in, Who first 
thought of it? Tell them that every house, or building, 
first begins in somebody’s thoughts. The temple began 
in David’s heart; he wanted it. When he was old, he 
said “I had in mine heart to build a house for God.” A 
house is never built unless it is wanted for some 


PURPOSE, 


David purposed to build a temple. What is a tem- 
ple? Whatis it used for? The Jews had worshiped 
before the tabernacle and in its courts almost five hin- 
dred years when Solomon began to build the temple. 
After a man or a company of men have made a purpose 
to build a house, what is the next thing todo? There 
must be a 

PLACE, 

David chose the place for the temple. There will not 
be time nor need to give the whole story of the pur- 
chase, but tell the children it is thought to be same spot 
6n Mount Moriah where Abraham brought Isaac to offer 
him up. Taat spot in Jerusalem Divid bought and paid 
for in gold. After the place is settled, the next thing is 
to have a 

PLAN, 

Did you ever see the plan of a house drawn on paper? 
The children of one primary class who use these lessons 
have been for a year bringirg in their money to help 
build a new church, and the plan of it hangs on the 
wallin their Sunday-school room. There are red lines 
and blue lines, curves and arches drawn on it, every 
door and window, the measure for every part of the 
walls and roof, all written down. When the tabernacle 
was built it was not by man’s wisdom the plan was made. 
Gd gave Moses the exact pattern. Before David died 
he gave a pattern to Solomon and said, “ All this the 
Lord made me understand in writing by his hand upon 
me, even all the works of this pattern.” It costs a great 
deal. f money to build a church; and thetemple, Divid 
said, ‘“‘must be exceeding magnifical of fame and cf 
glory throughout all countries.” David knew he could 
not build the temple, but he said, I will therefore now 
make 

PREPARATION, 

He set masons at work to hew out stones, great and 
costly; he prepared iron for the nails for the doors and 
gates. Oc dar trees were brought on ships to make boards. 
When he had been preparing for years he knew he could 
not do much more, and hesaid to S \lomon, “I have gold 
and silver in abundance, brass and iron too much tu 
we'gh; timber and stone have I prepared.” 

This was Divid’s part toward the temple: The pur- 
pose, place, plan, preparation, 

In giving Svlomun’s work of the actual building, it 
will be impossible to give all the details and would only 
confuse the children. Tell them after David did his 
part, Solomon began . 

THE WORK. 

Oan one man build a house? Let the children tell of 
the kinds of workmen employed in house- building. 
With a little he!p, they will no doubt name them all— 
from those who dig for the foundation to the lock«miths, 
etc. Solomon had more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand men at work to help him in building. Ten 
thousand would be seat ata time to the woods and to 
the stone quarries; and they would work a month. Then 
others would take their places and let them stay at home 
two months. When you pass by a place where they are 
building, don’t you hear the sound of hammers and hear 
the stone-masons cutting the stones with their great 
chisels and mallets? It was not so in Jerusalem; off on 
the plaias, by the stone quarries, they cut and polished 
every stone the exact shape and size, and when all were 
ready each was brought and put in its place without the 
sound of the hammer, 





It was holy wok to lay the stones in the house of 
God; and in silence and beauty the temple rose up, 
stone upon stone, each as perfect as if it were the only 
one, It took years to do all this work. It was seven 
years from the time Solomon began to build until it was 
finished. If you have pictures or a set of blocks repre- 
senting the temple much of this might be omit.ed and 
a@ more exact description given; but, unless you cap 
make it very plain by such means, do not attempt too 
many details. There were beautiful marble walls on 
the outside of the temple for it had porches or outer 
courts like the tabernacle. The inner walls were of 
stone covered with wood, and then with pure gold, so 
that in them not a stone was seen. The inner part was 
really two rooms called by the same names as the two 
parts of the tabernacle. What? What was between 
them? The floors and sides and ceilings of these rooms 
were made of costly fir and cedar wood c»vered with 
pure gold. Mach of the wood was beautifully carved in 
flowers, leaves, and fruit, then overlaid with gold and 
precious stones. 

Within the holy place and the holy of holies were the 
things such as had been in the tabernacle. Can you 
name some of them? David had been saving up gold 
for bowls, for candlestick, for lamps, basins, tables, all 
that could bs used in the servics of God. The two 
rooms were not very large, being just twice the siz3 of 
the tabernacle, not so large as most of our Sanday-school 
rooms to-day. They were small, but think how pre- 
cious! gold and precious stones on the walls. Would i: 
be safs for us to have such a church open to everybody? 
Why? There were men there to watch the holy house 
all around its porches and walls. Oa the outer walls 
and over the porches were built rooms for the priests to 
live in and to keep the treasures belonging to the temple 

Oan you tell why the house did not need to be so 
large as our churches? Who wentin? Who ever went 
in to the holy of holies? When? Where did the peo- 
ple worship? 

Explain, if not understood, the worship before the 
brazen altar and altar of incense. Some account of the 
worship had better be reserved for the following lessons 
A few questions might be asked to see if the general 
ideas are correct. 

Who fist wanted to build the temple? Who got the 
place? Who gave the plan? What were the materials 
used? See if they can name all. How many workmen? 
How many years in building? What can little children 
learn from S lomon’s Temple? This lesson is not only 
to teach you about the marble walls and cedar wood and 
gold. What can we learn to make us wise? Where did 
all the money come from that built the temple? David 
saved up a great deal. Where did he get it? He once 
talked to his peop'e and told them, ‘“ Because I have se’ 
my heart |affection| to the house of my God, I have 
prepared ail these things.” Then he named what he 
had given, and asked, “ Who is willing to consecrate his 
service unto the Lord?” That meant, who of the people 
would give for G d some of their treasures? O how 
happy David was, for they offered willingly. Those who 
had jewels gave them; those who had gold and silver 
gave that. S»me had only iron to give, avd it was just 
as acceptable, for they needed strong iron as much as 
j-wels. 

Tae people were happy too, for they gave with “ per- 
fect heart.” Didn’t something besides money and gold 
build the temple? Willing hearts put /ove in the work. 
D.n’t you think prayer helped, too? Duvid prayed 
many times about it, we know; and among the unkaown 
men who cut the trees and trimmed the stones perhaps 
there were many who prayed jast as truly while they 
worked, God as surely heard the sincere prayer of the 
poor laborirg man digging a trench for the walls as if 
he had stood by the priest in holy robes at a golden 
altar. 

There was /fwith in those willing hearts. They be- 
lieved in the God of Abraham, that he would accept 
their worship and help them to build a house to his glory. 

There was thanksgiving. Who made David so rich? 
David thanked hia befure all the people and said® “ All 
things come of thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee.” May all these be in the children’s gifta for God, 
in every missionary box; in what the children of one 
class are bringing for our new tabernacic. Sometimes 
it is earned by work for somebody, an errand done, a 
reward of study, or for a conquered fault, a little sacri- 
fice or se f-denial, and on Sunday they can bring the 





—’'s willing offering. 
God loveth a cheerful giver. 
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Was it worth all David’s labor and preyer acd giving 
the best he had to G: d, to be loved by God, to be calked 
aman after G d's owa heart? 

In our gifts there must be dove, thankfulness faith, and 
prayer. Can children have all these? Their nickels 
and pennies will never build the church, the man who 
gave only iron could not build the temple, but he could 
have faith that he who gives wealth would give it to 
those who will use it fr him, He could ask him to do 
so; and so can the children, What is that but praye: ? 
If with evary willing « ffsring they give their prayers for 
God’s own work, he will surely hear and help. 

When the temple was done, Solomon said our golden 
text. God is here, everywhere; but there is one place 
more enduring than tabernacle or temple, where he says 
he will dwed/, “ with him that is of a contrite and humble 
heart.” Sothe kvirg, trusting heart of a little child 
may be filled with him more truly than Solomcn's 
Temple. 


BIBLE LIGHTS ON THE LESSON. 
9 CHRON. 3:1. Solomon began to build . . . And it came to pass, 
‘~ in the four hundred and eightieth year after the children of 
Israel were come out of the land of Egypt, in the fourth year of 
Solumon’s reign over [.rael in the month of Zif, which is the second 
month, that he began to bu ld the house of the Lord, 1 Kings 6; 1, 

Mount Moriah . . . Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the laud of Moriah; and offer him 
there fora burnt offering upon one of the mountains which I will 
tell thee of, Gen. 22; 2. 

V. 3. Solomon wis instructed . . . Then David gave to Solomon 
his son the pattern of the porch, and of the bouses thereof, and of 
the treasu:ies thereof, and of the upper chambers thereof, and of the 
inner parlors thereof, and of the place of the mercy seat, and the 
pattern of all thst he had by the Spirit, 1 Chron, 28:11,12... All 
this, said David, the Lord made me understand in writing by his 
haud upon me even all the works of this pattern, 1 Chron. 23; 19. 

V.4. The porch... And Jesus walked in the temple in Solo- 
mon’s porch, John 10: 23... All the people ran together unto 
them, in the porch that is called Sol. mons, Acts3:11 ... And 
they were all with one accord in Solomon's porch, Acts 5: 12. 

V.6. The g-eater house . . . And he built the walls of the house 
within with buards of cedar . .. And he built twenty cu its on the 
sides of the house, both the floor and the walls, with boards of 
cedar: he even bu lt them for it within, even for the orac’e, even 
for the most holy place. And the house, that is, the temple before it, 
was forty cubits lorg, 1 Kings 6: 15-17. 

V 6 Precious slones . . . Now I have prepared with all my 
might for the house of my God . . . onyx stones, and stones to be 
set, glist.rl g stones, and of divers colors, and ail manner of pre- 
cious stoues, and marble stones in abundance, 1 Chron.,29:2... 
And they with whom preci. us stones were f.und gave them to the 
treasure of the house of the Lord, 1 Chron, 29:8 . . . I will lay thy 
stones with far co.ors, and lay thy fuundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy windows of agates, and thy gates of carbu cles, 
and all thy borders of pleasant ston s, Isa.f4 11,12... And the 
building of tha wall of it was of jasper; aud the city was pure gold, 
like unto clear glass. And tie foundations of the wail of the city 
we e garnished wih all manner of precious s.ones ... Aud tue 
twelve gaies were twelve pearis, Rev. 21: 18-21. 

V. 7. Cherubims . . . With cherub'ms of cunning work shalt 
thou make them, Ex 26:1... And within the oracle he made 
two cherub ms, 1 Kings6:23 ... And he carved thereon cheru- 
bims, 1 King . 6: 35 

V.8. Them st holy house .. . And thou shalt put the mercy seat 
upon the ark of the testim »ny in the most holy piace, Ex 1:6 34... 
Aud after the secoud vail, the tabernacle which is called the holiest 
of all, Heb 9:3... . Into the second went the } igh priest alone 
once every year, Heb 9:7... Having, theref. re, brethren, bold- 
ness to enter int» the hoiiest by the bloou of Jesus . .. let us draw 
near, Heb. 10; 19 22. 

V.13. Their faces were inward . . . And iheir feces shall Jook ore 
to another; toward the mercy seat shall the faces of the cherubim 
be, Ex 125: 20. 

V.i4. Thevail . .. And thou shalt make a veil cf blue, and pur- 
ple, and svarlet. and five twined linen, of cunnine work; w.ih 
cherubims shall it be made, Ex. 26 31 . . . And behold, the vail of 
the temple was rent in twain, fom the top to the botiom, Matt. <7; 
51... Anewand Jivirg way. which he hath consecrated for us, 
through the vail, that is to say, his ueth Heb 10: 2u, 

V.15. Two pillars .. . He cast two p'llars of brass. of eighteen 
cubits high a piece . . . And he setup the ,illers iu the porchcf 
the temple: and he setup the :ight pidar, and called the name 
thereof Jachin; and he set up the left pillar, and called the name 
thereof Boaz, 1 Kings 7: 15-21. 


ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


6) CHRON 3: 1—WMount Moriah —M unt Moriah was 

one summitof a range of bilis which went under the 
name of Zion. The platform of the temple is now, and 
has long baen, occupied by the haram or eacred inclo- 
sure, within which stand the three mosques of Omar 
(the smallest), of E\ Aksa, which in early times was a 
Christian church, aad ot Kubbet el Sakhara, ‘‘ The dome 
of the rock,”.so called from a huge block of limestone 
rock in the centre of tie floor, which, it is supposed, 
formed the elevated threshing floor of Araunah, and on 
which the great br.zen altar stood —Jzmicson. 


V.3 Solomon was instructed —Parily bv his father, 
David, and partly by the Spirit of God.— Pool, 


After the first measure.—It is supposed that the first 
measure means the caoit used in the time of Moses, con- 
tradisuinguished from that used ia B.byloo, and which 
the I raelites used after their return from cap:.vity ; ana, 
as the books of Carunicies were written after the cap- 
tivity, it was necessary for the writer to make this re- 
mark, lest it should be thought that tue measurement 
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was by the B.byloaish cubit, which was a palm, or one- 
sizth shorter tuan the cubit of Moses, bee the s»me 
distinction observed by Ezekiel, chap. 40: 5; 43: 13.— 
A, Clarke. 


V. 4. The porch.—This height [of the porch], which so 
much exceeds that of the main building (1 Kings 6: 2), 
is very surprising in itself. And it is still more surprising 
that so remarkable a feature of the building, if really 
existent, shuuld not have been noticed in Kings, The 
probabilities of the case, taken by themselves, are thus 
quite enough to raise a suspicion that the text is un. 
munod,... The true reading may be restored beyond 
any reasonable doubt ; and the clause will then run thus : 
“And the height was twenty cubits.” ... There is 
nothing surprising in the porch being ten cubits lower than 
the main building.—Speaker’s Comm. 


V.5. The greater house.—The temple . . . was divided 
into three apartments—the porch, fifteen feet by thirty, 
the width of the main building ; the holy place, or inner 
hall, sixty feet by thirty, {called also * the greater house” |; 
and the holy of holies, tnirty feet ty thirty. The two 
holy places, therefore, exclusive of the porch, were ninety 
feet long by thirty wide, by forty-five in height. The 
whole interior was lined with wood-work, richly carved, 
overlaid with gold, and studded with precious gems, It 
glittered, as has been well said, “like the sanctuary of 
an El Dorado,’ — Pepper. 

V. 6. Gold of Parvaim.—The Jews after their manner, 
say the gold was called the gold of Parvaim, because it 
was of a deep red color, like the blood of parim, that is, 
bullocks, and signifies the most excellent gold.— Patrick. 


The gold was of the best quality.— Zhe Vulgate. 


V.7. Cherubim —Nobody can tell, or even conjecture, 
what was the shape of these cherubim.— Deutsch, 


V. 9. Overlaid with gold—To say all in one word, he 
left no part of the temple, neither internal nor external, 
but what was covered with gold.— Josephus, 

V. 10. Image work.—Or, of movable work; so called 
because they were not fixed to the mercy seat, as the 
Mosaical cherubims were, bat stood upon their feet (v. 13), 
in a moving posture.— Pool, 


V. 13. Huces were inward,.—Literally, “ their faces were 
toward the house” (margin), Lastead of looking toward 
one another, with heads bent downward «ver the mercy- 
seat, like the cherubs of Moses (Ex. 37: 9), these of 
Solumon looked out from the sanctuary into the great 
chamber, here as elsewhere often called . . . “the house.” 
The cherubs thus stood upright on ei her side « f the ark, 
like two sentinels guarding it.—peaker’s Comm. 


V. 14. The vail.—This denotes the darkness of that 
dispensation, and the distance which the worshipers were 
kept at; but at the death of Carist, the vail was rent.— 
Henry. 

V. 15. Two pillars —The pillars contributed, according 
to their names, must probably to the stability and strength 
of the structure, erpecially to the support of the lofiy 
pum They were used besides for ornament, and may 

ave been also emblematical.— Deutsch. 


These pillars... were highly ornamented, and formed 
an entrance in keeping with the splendid interior of the 
temple.— Jamieson. 

Thirty and five cubits high.—Pillars’ length, eighteen 
cubits, 1 Kings 7: 15; thirty-five cubits, 2 Chron. 3: 15. 
Possibly the two were cast ia one piece, thirty-five cubits 
lung, which, cat in two, made two pillars, in round num- 
bers eighteen cubits long.— Haley, 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

ALLOWED GROUND.—According to an old Ori- 
ental legend, the site on which Solomon erected the 
temple was formerly occupied in common by two broth- 
ers, one of whom had a family, the other had none. On 
the spot was a field of wheat. On the evening succeeding 
the harvest, the wheat having been gathered in shocks, 
the elder brother said to his wife, “‘ My younger brother 
is unable to bear the burden and heat of the day; I will 
arise, take off my shocks, and place them with his, with- 
cut his knowledge.” The brother being actuated by the 
same benevolent motives, said within himself, “‘ My elder 
brother has a family, and I have none; I will contribute 
to their support; I will arise, take off my shocks, and place 
them with his, without his knowledge.” Oa the following 
morning they found their respective shocks undimin- 
ished, This transpired for several nights, when each 
resolved in his own mind to solve the mystery. On the 
following night, they met each other half way between 

their respective shocks with their arms fall. 

INsTRUCTED OF Gop.—God instructs the most insig- 
nificant of his creatures, so that they can oare for them- 
selves. The babe, so soon as born, can} draw its own 
nourishment, We.call this instinct, but it is the direct 
teaching of God. In the higher ranges of work and duty 
God can instruct as readily. 


SPLENDID HOUSES FOR Gop.—This temple, accepted 
as it was of God, proves that he is not averse to the 
most splendid offerings. According to Dr. Arnot, soon 
after the Free Church of Scotland assumed its indepen- 
dence, one of their churches built a superb house of 
worship, The apparent extravagance was justified by 





one who said, “ Like the garments spread before our 
Saviour as he entered Jerusalem, so this is a hosanna to 
the Son of David” “ Well, well,” replied his hearer, 
“but be very careful not to make it a hosanna to the 
Free Church of Scotland.” 
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SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 
BY THE REV, W. L. GAGE. 


HE erection of the temple was the most signal event 
in the reign of Solomon, It had been planned 
even in its minutest details by David, who had also 
amassed a large part of the treasures which would be 
required in itserection, But the incessant wars of David 
prevented his entering upon the work in person ; and so, 
down to the close of his reign, the people had no other 
sanctuary than the ancient tent. The temple was to 
retain the save general arrangement which had charac- 
terized the tabernacle, which in its turn was conformed 
to the general arrangement of an Egyptian temple. The 
number of cubits which entered into the structure cf 
Solomon’s edifice, was in the case of each apartment 
exactly twice that which was in the respective apartments 
of the tabernacle, And yet, with this enlargement, 
the temple was very small, jadged by our modern stan- 
dards, It was about the size of a moderately large vil 
lage church, although differently proportioned It was 
iong and narrow, the length of the whole edifice beirg 
ninety feet, and the breadth thirty. This was divided 
into two parts, the least holy place and the holy place, 
while at the front was the porch, flanked by the two 
ornate and much admired pillars, Jachin and Boaz, and 
at the sides were the small chambers for the priests. 

The worship was not conducted within the temple ; the 
people stood in the great court on the outside, which was 
surrounded by a fence, Oa this open square were the 
great altar and the huge laver used in the ablutions of 
the priests. Within the most holy place, which no 
human being but the high priest could enter, and even 
he only once a year, there was no object but the old 
weather-beaten chest which contained the two granite 
slabs on which the law had beea written, and the two 
colossal-imaged “ cherubims” who stood over them, reach- 
ing with their outstretched pinions from one wall to the 
other, Within the holy place were the tables for the 
shew bread, the altar of incense, and much of the furni- 
ture used on great ceremonial occasions. 

The chief feature of the temple was the gold which was 
used in plating its floor and its sides. This must have been 
visible for a great distance, and any one standing even on 
the shores of the Jordan and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the Daad Sea must have been able to catch the 
bright reflection of the burnished temple walls at Jeru- 
salem. And it gave a costliness to the structure too, 
which must have made it renowned throughout the 
world. No doubt the building of Solomon’s Temple and 
the other edifices constructed by him, must have been 
the great event of that age. The fame of them must 
have reached not only to Egypt, but have extended 
throughoutithe countries on the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
It might have gone, and probably did, to Greece, and it 
is not impossible that the Pantheon was the direct archi- 
tectural outgrowth of the temple at Jerusalem. Wher- 
ever Tyrian ships went there must have been a knowl- 
edge of the wonderful works of Solomon. 

Of that renowned temple probably not a vestige re- 
mains. Those gigantic blocks, which underlie the pave- 
ment of the Mosque of Omar, and which command atten- 
tion and admiration, do not date from Solomon’s age, 
though up to a recent period visitors to Jerusalem have 
been beguiled into that notion, and even now surrender 
the pleasant deceit with a manifest struggle. Those enor- 
mous stones, the largest of which is about thirty feet 











long and about four feet square, are much more modern 
than Solomon’s time, though doubtless Jesus looked 
upon them in his day. But that great area, about fifteen 
hundred feet by nine hundred, which is familiar to all 
readers, and out of which the Mosque of Omar rises with 
its queenly grace, occupies a much larger area than the 
ancient summit of Mount Moriah. Immense masses of 
earth and of stone-work have been heaped up at the 
southern extremity of it to prepare the present noble plat- 
form. But just where the mosque now stands, was the 
summit of the ancient hill, and there, under the very 
dome itself, was the threshing: floor of Araunah the Jebu- 
site. The place has been sacredly guarded all through 
the past ages, and is revered by the Mussulmen of to-day 
with the same affection which the ancient Jews felt for 
it. True they have connected all kinds of fanciful and 
foolish stories of Mohammed with it; and they talk of 
him rather than of David; but the reason why they 
revere it, and why they have heaped up their idle legends 
upon it, is that it perpetuates the scene of Araunah’s 
threshing-floor and of Solomon’s Temple. 

The name which is given in Jerusalem to the famous 
building is not the Mosque of Omar, but the Dome of the 
Rock, and in the very name is perpetuated the memory 
of the place which David chose, Last year I trod upon 
it,and even went down into it by the stairway, which 
has been opened, and explored the huge subterranean 
chamber which has been excavated init, A trap-door 
prevented my going down still deeper, to what the 
keeper called the Oave of the Spirits, and which they 
invest with the most tremendous sanctity. Until recently 
the whole place has been kept from foreign touch ; the 
rock was, till within a few years, surrounded by an iron 
fence, but now this is done away, and Europeans and 
Americans can tread the very rock on which Solomon 
reared his temple, Now this is a great compensation for 
the loss of many other things, such as the so-called Solo- 
mon’s stones in the walls, and the arches of “‘ Sslomon’8 
stables,” for no place can be more impressive than the 
spot which both David and he had rendered famous as 
the site of the temple. 





ANGELS AND CHKRUBIM. 
(The Rey. R. G. Moses, in The Baptist Te tcher.] 


HEN respectable authorities like Worcester’s 

Avademic Dictionary say that cherws or cherubim 
are angels, it is nut surprising that such ts the popuiar 
velief, But what sin the Suiptare? Our temple les- 
sons brivg this question up; for although the record 
distinctly says that Solomon made tne cherubim (aot 
cherubim s),in other passages, such as Gen, 3: 24; Ez k 
10, etc., they are evideatly nut of man’s haouiwork, 
whatever they may be, 

Ic may be usxful to begia the inquiry with angels. 
There bas always been a great deal uf mere fiction and 
fancy mixed wich the sound doc'rine of angels. The in- 
dispuiabie testimony of the Scriptures w we existence 
of an order of beings in some respects very like to men, 
and yet remarkably different frum mena, na'urally pro- 
vokes curi: sity concerning their na'ure, number, history, 
place of abode, ministry, and much eise, Tne Jewish 
writers reckoned the guod angels more than three hua- 
dred thousand millions; and the bad, numerous beyond 
numbering. Tnoeso-calied Fathers fuilowed in the wake 
of the Taimudists in this as in other matters. Oyril of 
Jerusalem thought the angels would at least outnumber 
mankind. Hilary says: ‘ Angels are to men as one to 
a hundred, for Scripture says if a man have a hundred 
sheep and lose one, he leaveth the ninety-nine, and 
goeth after that one.” Isidore supposes that the number 
of elect men would be equal to that of fallen angels, and 
that the former were intended to fili up the places 
vacated by the latter. 

Since Muton’s time very much of the angelology of 
Paracise Lost has gpassed current among Protestants, 
at least, for sterlicg B.ble coin. It would surprise some 
good people wonderfully if it could be revealed to them 
how much they believe about angeis on Milton’s author- 
ity alone. They are “traditioners” without knowing it, 
and probably scorning the idea, And on the owner 
hand, and which is more remarkable, in revolting from 
medieval erence aud the traditions of men, vast 
numbers of Protestants have practically let go sound 
teaching about the being and ministry of angels, which 
Roman Catholics hold fast and abundantly publish, 
also to their great advantage and the detriment of Pro- 
testanism. For example, multitudes of people who con- 
fidently believe that angels have wings (although the 
Bible always gives them the human turm, and is silent 
altogether about wings), are more than half disposed to 
think they are listening to “flat Popery” when told that 
every Onristian, if not every human soul, has a guardian 
angel, (See Matt. 18:10; Acts 12:15; Heb, 1: 14) 

o @ similar source the notion that cherubim are 
angels is to be attributed. How firmiy it has rooted 
itself, we all know from current phrases, and familiar, 
or even irreverent, allusion to cherubic protection. 
Nevertheless it is not a Biblical doctrine. There are 
differences of opinion amongst the learned whether the 
cherubim are actual existences or not. Svme hold that 
they are an order of spirits in near relation to God, like 
to angels, and yet not angels; distinct from them in na- 
ture and in function. Ochers regard the cherubim aa 
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simply symbols of divine attributes, such as omnipotence 
or omnisci«nce. The most competent authorities con- 
sider the Bible references to cherubim to be most in har- 
mony with the idea that they are msgnificent symbols 
of the Infinite and Divine. Ia the visions of Ezekie) 
are 1 and 10) five are spoken of; each has four 
‘aces, & man’s, @ lion’s, an eagle’s, and the face of an «x; 
and “there ap the form of a man’s hand under 
their wings.” But they utter no voice, nor are they in 
immediate communion with mankind, for “a man 
clothed in linen” intervenes between the cherubim and 
the prophet. “The sound of the cherubim’s wings was 
as the voice of the Almighty God when he speaketh.” 
It is difficult to avoid drawing the inference that these 
wondrous forms are symbols and not real beings. Yet 
it is a very ancient and cherished belief that the cheru- 
bim with the seraphim are superior orders of spiritual 
beiogs, ‘To thee, cherubim and seraphim continually 
do cry, holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God Almighty.” In 
Isaiah’s vision (chap. 6), which is the only passage in 
the Bible where we read of seraphim, there seems to be 
a distinct recognition of an order of celestial beings. 
Why they are so called by the prophet, whether because 
they are the most eminent of creatures, or because of 
their flame-like aspect, the burning ones, we cannot tell. 
Miiton’s line— 
Where the bright seraphim in burning row, 


gives the generally received opinion; and Isaiah’s de- 
scription of their song intimates their ardent interest in 
human salvation, for they sang, “the whole earth is full 
of his glory.” But what is thus said of the seraphim 
makes the silence of the Bible about the cherubim the 
more impressive. Wherever mention is made of them, 
they are either manifestly carved and graven forms, or 
supernatural ap ces adapted to inspire awe. Those 
which were in the tabernacle and temple were certainly 
the work of man’s hands, All the other references may 
well be understood of mysterious symbols ae for 
the instruction and salu warning of those who 


gazed upon them. In short, for anything the Bible says 
about them, the cherubim are not angels, nor anything 
like angels. 








CONCERT EXERCISE. 


BUILDERS AND BUILDINGS OF THE 
BIBLE. 
[H. Clay Trumbull, in The Sunday School World.] 
The lesson accompanying this number is Solomon’s 
Temple. An appropriate Concert Exercise is, therefore, 
upon “Builders and Buildings of the Bible.” 


For a blackboard motto, the last clause of 1 Cor. 3: 9, 
may be used—“ Ye are God’s building.” 


Psa. 104: 1-24 may be read reeponsively, at the open- 
ing, and either of the following hymns may be sung: 


“My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness,” 


“ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word.” 


“Oh. when shall I dwell in mansions bright, 
And Jesus’ face behold.” 


Superintendent : 

What man is first named in the Bible as a builder? 
Scholar : :, 

And Cain went out from the ee of the Lord, and dwelt in 
the land ot Nod, on the eastuf Eden. . . . And he builded a city, 
and called ” name of the city, aft.r the name of his son, Enoch 
(Gen. 4: 16, 17). 


Superi 





intendent : 
Whom did God command to build a floating home? 


Scholar : 


And God said unto Noah, The end of all flesh is come before me; 
for the earth is filed witn violence through them; and, beh: ld, I 
wili destr -y tuem with the earth. Make thee an ark of gophe: 
woud ; rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within 
end withuu. with pitch (Gen, 6; 13, 14). 


Superintendent : 
Did Noah build as he was bidden of God? 
Scholar : 


Thus did Noah, according to all that God commanded him,so did 
he (Geu. 6: 22). 


Superintendent : 
Was his building of any service? 
Scholar: 


And every living substance was destroyed which was up»n the 
fac - of the ground, both man, and cattle, and the creeping things, 
and the fowl of the heaven; and they were destroyed from the 
ear:h: and Noah ou ly remained alive, and they that were with him 
in the ark (Gen. 7: 23). 


Superintendent : 


What did Noah build after he came out from the ark? 


Scholar: 


And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord; and took of every 
clean beast, and of every clean fow', and offered burnt offerings on 
the aitar (Gen. 8: 20). 


Superintendent : 

Was any house built for God’s worship before the days 
of King Solomon? 
Scholar : 


And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt, and took 
Pharaoh’s daugoter, and brought her into the city of David, until 
he had made an eud of buildi.g his own house, and the house of 
the Lord, aud the wall of Jerusalem round ab.ut Only the people 
sacrificed in high places, because there was no house built unto the 
name of the Lord, until those days (1 Kings 3: 1, 2). 


Had King David planned to build such a house? 





Scholar : 


And David said to Solomon, My son, as for me, it was in my mind 
to vbud an house unt» the name of the Lord mv God: vut the word 
of the Lord ame to me, saying, Thou hast shed blgod abundantly, 
and hast made great wars: thon sbalt not build an house unto my 
vame, because thou hast shed much blood upon the earth in my 
sight (1 Chron, 22: 7, 8). 


Superintendent : 

Did Divid enjoin on Solomon the building of the 
temple? 
Scholar : 


Then he called for Solomon his son, and charged him to build an 
house for the L ord God of Israel (1 Chron. 22: 6). 


Superintendent : 

Did Solomon build the temple, as thus commanded 
Scholar : ; 

So Solomon built the house and finished it (1 Kings 6: 14), 
Superintendent : 

What is said of the quietness in which the temple was 
built? 

Scholar : 

And the house, when it was in building, was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither; so that there was neither ham- 
mer nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the house, while it was 
in building (1 Kings 6: 7). 
Superintendent : 

How long was the temple in building? 


Scholar: 


In the fourth year was the foundation of the house of the Lord 
laid, in the month Zif; and in the eleventh year, in the month Bui, 
(which is the eighth month,) was the house finished throughout all 
the parts thereof, and according to all the fashion of it. So was he 
seven years in building it (1 Kings 6: 37, 38), 

Superintendent : 


Hw many years were taken for the building of the 
temple in which Jesus walked? 
Scholar : 


Then said the Jews, Forty and six years was this temple in build- 
ing, and wilt thou rear it up in three days? (John 2: 20.) 


Superintendent : 
Does God live in the temples made for him by man? 


Scholar : 


H wheit. the Most High dwelleth not in temples made with 
hauds; :ssait. the prophet. Heaven is my throne, and earth is my 
footstool: what hcuse will ye bui d me? taich the Lord: or what is 
the piace: f my rest? Hath not my hand made all these things? 
(Acts 7 : 48, 50.) 


Superintendent : 
What did Solomon say as to this? 


Scholar : 


And the house which I build is great: for great is our God above 
all g ds. But who is able to build him au house, seeiug the heaven 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain him? who am [ then, :hat I 
sbould build him an house, save only to burn sacrifive before bim? 
(2 Chron, 2: 5, 6.) 


Superintendent : 
Where does God say his home is? 


Scholar: 


For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, 
whose name is Holv; I dwe 1 in the high and holy place, with him 
also that is of the contrite and humble spirit, to revive the sp rit of 
the humble and to revive the hear: of the contrite oues (Isa. 57: 15). 


An appropriate hymn just here, is— 


“O, Jesus, thou art standing, 
Outside the fast-clused door, 
In lowly patience waitiv 
To pass the threshold o’er.” 


Superintendent : 


When the Jews forsook God, what became of their city 
and temple? 


Scholar : 

Therefore he brought upon them the kivug of the Chaldees, who 
slew their young men with the swo:d in the house of their sanc uary, 
and had nw c Mpa sion upou young man or maivebt, old man, or 
hrm that stooped or age: Le gave them ail in'o Lis hend. And they 
burat the house of God. and brake down the wa'] of Jerusaiem, and 
bu. nt ali the palaces ther.of with fire, and destroyed all the goodly 
vessels thereof (2 Chron, 36: 17, 19). 


Superintendent : 
By whose order was the temple rebuilt? 
Scholar : 


In the first year of Cyrus the king, the same Cyrus the king made 
a decree concerning the house of God at Jerusalem, Let the howe 
be builded, the place where they offered secr.fices, and et the foun- 
dations thereof be strongly laid; t..e height thereof threescore cu- 
bits, and the br.adth thereof threescore cubits (Ezra 6: 3), 


Superintendent : 

What is said of the scene at the laying of the founda- 
tion of the second temple? 
First Scholar : 


And they sarg together by cours2in praising and giving thanks 
unto the Lord; because he is good, for his mercy endureth for ever 
toward Israei_ And all the p. opleshvuted with a great shout, when 
they praised the Lor’, because the foundation of the house of the 
Lord was laid (Ezra 3; 11), 


Second Scholar : 


But many of the priests and Levites and chiefs of the fathers, whe? 
were ancient men, that had -een the first house, when the founda- 
tion of this house was laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice; 
and many shouted aloud for joy (Ezra 3: 12), 


Third Scholar : 


So that the people could not discern the noise of the shout of joy 
from the noise of the weeping of the poopie: for the people shouted 
with a loud shout, and the noise was heard afar off (Ezra 3; 18), 


Superintendent : 


In what spirit did the Jews work at rebuilding the 
walls of their city? 


Scholar : 


So built we the wall; and all the wall was joined hagethes unto 
the haif thereof: for the people had a mind to work (Neh. 4: 6), 


Superintendent : 
Did the builders have to bear arms? 





Scholar: 


They which bu'lded on the wall, and they that bare burders, 
with th se that laded, every one with one of his bands wrought in 
the work, and with the otuer hand held a weapon (Neh. 4: 27). 


Superintendent : 
Why was this necessary ? 
Scholar : 


A: d it came to pass that when Sanballat and Tobiah, and the 
Arabians, and the Ammonites, and the Ashdodites, heard that tre 
walls of Jerusalem were made up, and that the breaches ti gan to be 
-wpped, then they were very wroth. And conspired all of them 
together to come and to fight against Jerusalem, and to hinder it 
(Neh. 4: 7, 8). 

Superintendent : ; 

What was the reliance of the Jews while they builded 
in the face of such enemies: 
Scholar : 


Nevertheless we made our prayer unto our God, and set a watch 
against them day and night, because of them (Neh. 4: 9), 


Superintendent : 

is it ever safe to build except in reliance on God's 
blessing? 
Scholar : 

Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it: 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain 
(Psa. 127: 1). 

Superintendent : 

Will the primary-class tell how our Lord Jesus likened 
the hearers of his words to builders? 

The primary-class, rising, recites : 

Boys : 

Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I wil liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon 
a rock: and the rain descended, aud the floods came, and the winds 
b.ew, and beat upon that house; aud it fell not: for it was founaed 
upon a rock (Matt, 7: 24, 20). 

Girls: 


And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foo ish man, which built his 
house upou the sand: and the rain descended, and the floods came. 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and 
great was the fall of it (Matt, 7: 26, 27), 


The primary-class, still stanaing, sings : 


“We are but little children weak, 
Nor born in any high estate; 
What can we do for Jesus’ sake— 
Who is so high aud good and great?” 


Superintendent : 
Who is the great builder? 
Scholar : 


For every house is builded by some man: but he that buiflt all 
things is Gud (Heb. 3: 4), 


Superintendent : 

Has God built houses in heaven for his children ? 
Scholar : 

For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, an house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens (2 Cor. 5: 1), 

Superintendent : 

What said Jesus about this to his disciples? 
Scholar : e 

In my Father's house are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have tuld you. I go to prepare a piace for you (John 14; 2), 
Superintendent : 

Have we reason to think that the old patriarchs ex- 
pected a home in heaven? 

Scholar : 


By fai h Abraham, when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive fr an inheritauce, ubey d; aud he 
went out not knowing whither he went. For he luoked or a city 
which hath foundations, whose vuiider and maker is God (Heb. 1) : 
8, 10). 


Superintendent : 

What does the beloved disciple say of this city, whose 
buider and maker is God? 
Scholar : 

And he carried me away in the spirit toa great and high moun- 
tain and shewed me ti at great city, the holy Jerusaiem, descendin 
out of heaveu from God, having the giory of God: aud her light 
was like unto &@ s.one most p.ecious, evea like a jasper stone, clear 
as crysial (Rev. 21; 10,11). 

Superintendent : 

How did he say the city received light? 
Scholar : 

And the city had no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine in it; fr the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof (Rev, 21: 28). 

Superintendent : 
Is there any temple in that city? 


Scholar : 


And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord God Almighty and 
the Lamb are the temp.e of it (Rey, 21 : 22), 


Superintendent : 
Who are to have a home in that beautiful city? 
Scholar : 


And the nations of them which are saved shall walk in the light 
of it: and the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honor into 
it. And there shail in no wise enter intu it avy tuing that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie: but they 
which are written in the Lamb's book of life (Rev. 21 : 24, 27), 


Superintendent : 
Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may have 


right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
city (Rev. 22: 14). 


The service closes with the singing of the hymn: 
Beautiful Zion, built above, 
Beautifui city that I 1. ve; 
Beausitul gates uf pearly white, 
Beautiful tem p'e,—God its ight! 
He who was slain on Calva 
Opens those pearly ga’es to me,” 
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ALL the normal-class exercises of the New York Sun- 


day School Teachers’ Association are suspended until 
O >tober 1. 


AN extract from a paper on Teachers’ examinations 
read by Mr. E lward Powers, at the anniversary of the 
London Sundsy Schocl Union, which was printed in 
cur Centennial number, of June 17, under the head 
From Our Neighbors, should have been credited to the 
Sunday School Chronicle of London. So also should have 
been the report of that anniversary. 

AN advertisement widely circulated announces that 
““God’s Promise” will be “ given away,” to whoever sends 
twenty-five cents to a certain publisher’s acdress, to meet 
the “cost of postage, wrapping, and mailing.” Buta better 
offer than this stands out in the Bible, ‘ All the prom- 
ises of God” are in Jesus Christ, “yea, and in him Amen,” 
to whosoever will take hold of them in faith; and there 
is no charge for postage or wrapping. 


Now, that the Rev, Joseph Oook is impressing by his 
superior ability the leading miads of Boston, it is men- 
tioned by a correspondent of The Congregationalist, that 
some years ago a clergyman in Sussex Quuaty, N.Y, 
noticed in his pastoral calls a bright lad in a Universalist 
family who showed signs of peculiar promise, By re- 
peated conversations with the boy the clergyman aroused 
in him a desire fur an education, and then helped him 
toward a college course. Now, while the clergyman is in 
the quiet country parish of North Woodstock, Conn., his 
young parishioner of then is a centre of interest in 
Boston among men of clearest minds and profvundest 
thought, 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE seems to be almost as great a bugs 
bear to some professing Christians as it is to the brewer- 
and rum sellers, An Episcopal clergyman, at the recent 
Diocesan Convention of North Carolina, in urging tem- 
pevance in contrast with total abstinence, “ exhibited 
papers and printed pledges sent him from England, 
showing the various degrees of abstinence to which mem- 
bers might bind themselves; a fundamental principle of 
these pledges was avoidance of the :oul-snare of bind- 
ing to entire abstinence fir life.’ So it seems that the 
“abstaining from liquor between drinks” has a new ad- 
vocate in North Carolina. If a pledge of total absti- 
nence were the sole snare to which many a clergyman 
had subjected himself, he might have died sober and lef: 





a stainless memory behind him. It is “ for life,” and for 
that which is dearer than life, that the moderate drinker 
is called to a pledge of entire abstinence from all that 
intoxicates, 


IF one thing in this world has been, above all others, 
a type of tireless, unceasing activity, it is the human 
heart. That has been supposed to keep always at work. 
But here comes Dr. Ferrier, of London, with the decla- 
ration that the heart needs sleep, as well as does every- 
thing else, and that it gets it in very short naps between 
beats. The heart evidently doesn’t waste time going to 
sleep, and waking up again for a new start; but it is said 
to sectire in all about eight hours sleep out of the twenty- 
four ; a respectable season of rest for any man. Here is 
a hint to teachers and scholars who think they can never 
find time to look at their lessons during the week, because 
their ordinary work seems unintermitting. They have 
surely no work on hand more pressing than that which 
the heart has to attend to; nor is it more important that 
they should be up to time with their work. If they can- 
not fiod half a day of leisure, let them try to get an occa- 
sional hour. Even if they look in vain for five minutes 
at a time, let them try for one minute—or less. However 
crowded they are with daily toil, they should see to it 
that the precious seconds of intervening time are used 
wisely. Lot every good teacher take counsel of his heart, 
and do his duty toward his Sunday-school, even if it be 
by piecemeal. 

THE Sanday-school has power in many directions. Its 
power to raise money is beyond dispute. Its many little 
rills quickly form broad rivers. Efforts to utilize this 
power, especially in this Centennial year, appear in 
many special prc jects in the churches, and gocd success 
has attended these efforts. And now, a great national 
organiz «tion, not directly connected with church work, 
reer gnizes this power. The Washington National Monu- 
ment Society appeals to the Sanday-schools for help. 
This society has undertaken to complete the monument 
to George Washington which has, for more than twenty 
years, stood in an unfinished condition at our nation’s 
capital city. When completed, it will be a plain and 
simple obelisk 485 feet high. It has been carried up to 
a height of 174 feet. To finish it requires $500 000. 
The committee in charge now calls upon the Sunday- 
school children of the country for aid. It is asked that 
on the first Sunday of Ju’y, or on some other Sunday of 
this Centennial year, each schoo! make a contribution to 
this object, and that these contributions be sent to the 
society’s treasurer, J. H. B. Smith, Washington, D OC. 
Many considerations enforce this appeal, but above them 
all is the fact that God did for us, and for the world, a 
great work through Georgs Washington. A memorial of 
this is fitting and desirable, and the children should 
share in its completing. 

IF everybody would follow Mr. Moody’s plan, and not 
dedicate their churches till the buildings were paid for, 
it would be keeping clear of a vast deal of ecclesiastical 
embarrassment. We will not say it were better for the 
church managers to have a mill-stone hanged ab out their 
necks and drowned in the depths of the sea than to be 
saddled with a debt, but it is very certain that many 
churches would have been saved from drowning if their 
debts had been paid before dedication. Moreover, there 
is nothing like taking enthusiasm at i's height. “‘ We 
will hold a meetivg to-night,” says Mr. Moody, “ Friday 
night, and Sunday night, and if by Sunday night the 
db; is not paid we will lock the church up and keep it 
locked up until it is paid for.” A good many eager, im- 
patient societies would say, “ Why stand about twenty 
thousand dollars?” But Mr. Moody not only under- 
stands the mutability of human sffairs, but he under- 
stands also that to delay a little when people are esger 
is to discharge a debt which otherwise might hang fire 
for twenty years. How many societies and church com 
mittees after writhing and groaning under a church debt 
like Eace!ados under Mount Etna, that have wished the 
church had been shut up twice that length of time, not 
to say as long as the children of Israel were in Babylonish 
captivity, till the debt had been paid. Is not anything 
better than traveling through an interminable wilderness 
of debt, and being in everlasting bondage toit? So 
thinks Mr. Moody. 


On Monday evening, Juae 19, Mrs. Seymour gave a 
review jesson with a class of children at young D+, Tyng’s 
“Gospel Tent,” in New York. It was announced before- 
hand that there had been no cramming for the occasion 
on the part of the scholars, and no preparation wha'ever 
except to go over the lesson once in order to time it. People 





then can imagine what it was for young girls to give the 
topics and golden texts in the International series for 
the first three months in the year, and then to give an 
outline of the lessons for the next three months, each 
lesson occupying but two minutes and a half, when, as 
the teacher said, they might easily devote to each a half 
an hour. As an instance of memorizing it was admir- 
able, and it may be safely said that in six months the 
scholars of that class had learned to repeat more Bible 
than many people learn in all their lives. A correspon- 
dent suggests that “while there was such accuracy of 
memorizing shown, one could not but ask whether as 
much pains had been taken to impress the truth on the 
scholars’ minds and hearts as to make them apt at recit- 
ing.” Yet it is hardly fair to judge of that from such 
an exercise. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
The children began with singing the Te Deum, and sang 
and chanted not a few other hymns, all from memory. 
Both teacher and scholars gave evidence of hard, and 
we doubt not very profitable, work. In consequence of 
the length of the exercise, Dr. Tyng omitted the treat- 
ment of his topic for the evening, “The use of illustra- 
tions in Sunday-school teaching, and How to make 
Scripture illustrate itself.” He took occasion to say, 
however, that an illustration, like a plate of glass, should 
be invisible. It should help to see the truth without 
being seen itself. This was the case with the parables 
of our Lord, and with the pictures and illustrations in 
Pilgrim’s Progress. He spoke disparagingly of much of 
the teaching by object lessons, which is flooding the 
Sunday-echools, and said that if he should express his 
mind in regard to the pictures on the blackboard before 
him, from which the children had recited, he should call 
it a breaking of the Second Commandment. For the 
same reason a good old lady might be named who would 
never have her likeness taken. Dr. Tyng was especially 
severe on the telling of old stories, and moved the audi- 
ence to laughter by telling how one speaker would make 
a story, which had really started inan Egyptian tomb, 
originate in Massachusetts, while another would say 
New Jersey, and a third [ilinois. In his Suaday-school, 
such peddlers of old stories were no longer allowed. 





PATRIOTISM AND PIETY. 


HIS is a most auspicious time to teach the children 

the close connection between patriotism and piety. 
The nation is a heritage from God. It is not the work 
of politicians, and therefore to be bought and sold and 
cared no more about than a manufactory, or a piece of 
real estate. It is a sacred trust, an inheritance from the 
past which is to be faithfully preserved, and as faithfally 
transmitted to the future. The generations past and to 
come have an interest in it, and above all, Gud, who has 
connected everything with it which concerns human 
wel are and the upbuilding of his ki: giom, has an in- 
terest in it. If the’ nation is thought lightly of or 
de: pised, what becomes of man, or societies of men? 
what of liberty and order? of material interests or 
religious interests? ‘ The state,” says Lieber, “is the 
greatest institution on earth, and elevates everything 
that appertains to it.” “Man cannot be what he ought 
without it.” We may even go further and say that man 
cannot be anything without it, except a barbarian and a 
savage. And the nation is given of God to help men in 
its measure out of savagery and disorder into a condition 
of law and civilization. And how is God going to work 
in the higher spiritual interests of men unless there is 
the operation and protection of just laws and of a wise 
government? 

An institution, then, which involves such weighty and 
manifold interests is to be cherished religiously. It is to 
be a subject of prayer and song, and of solemn consecra- 
tion. God is to be thanked for having given it, and to 
be implored in behalf cf its preservation. His hand is 
to be seen and recognized ia its growth from small be- 
ginnings, and in all the crises which imperiled it. He 
is to bs acknowledged as having not only an interest in 
it, but the supervision over it, and the right to see that 
his will shall be regarded, and that the people shall be 
governed righteously. He is not only to have a voice in 
its affairs, but that supreme voice which says, ‘ The 
nation and the kingdom which will not serve thee shall 
perish,” and “Blessed is that nation whose God is the 
Lord.” He is to be believed in as frowning on wicked 
rulers, and hating unjust laws, and as having the power 
to defeat them and to undothem. If the nation is pros- 
pered, it is to be acknowledged that “the Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glsd.” 

We may have what theorics about the state we plesse; 
but any theory which separates it from God’s providence 
and care, not only divests it of its sacredness, but takes 
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away the highest impulse to patriotism. It is only when 
nourished by religious feeling that the flame of patriotism 
burns pure, and that the people are willing to make any 
sacrifices on the altar of the country. 





THE BEST REASON FOR ABSTINENCE. 


T is a common argument to urge on Christian men in 
favor of total abstinence, that although they are 
themselves in no danger of intemperance from the use 
of intoxicating beverages, they ought to be abstinent 
because cf the danger to which their weaker brethren 
are exposed. It is insisted that they have a duty to con- 
sider the influence of their example in the use of that 
by which another “ stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak.” This argument is very well as far as it goes; 
but there is no use in resting on it, while the more for- 
ci .Je and direct argument is available, that all men are 
themselves in danger of intemperance if they are not 
total abstainers, 

Oa what ground can a man claim that he is safe in 
the moderate use of intoxicating liquors? Does he boast 
of his sujerior intellect? Men of greater intellectual 
scope and furce have to our knowledge—and to his—been 
overcome by sirong drink, when they purposed its tem- 
perate use. Let him name the three Americans who have 
towered above all others of this century in massive in- 
tellects, and it will be found that at least one of these 
has proved unable to resist the temptation to intemper- 
ance, Is it his strength of will on which he relies? 
Men of a far firmer will than he has yet shown himself 
to possess have been found helpless in the struggle on 
which he ventures confidently. Let him name two 
Americans who have evidenced more will-power than 
any others of the present generation—the most set and 
obstinate men of their day—and he must admit that one 
or both of them has to be counted too weak to battle 
that with which he is foolishly ready to grapple. Even 
if he rests on grace to sustain him, he must admit that 
men who have seemed purer, holier, more godly, and 
more reliant on divine help than himself, have become 
drunkards, before his very eyes. The total abstainer 
who stands firmly on the pinnacle of the temple, may 
well shrink from tempting the Lord his God by cast- 
casting himself down from that place of assured safety, 
in the hope that angels will bear him up, if, by leaving 
that foothold, he takes the risk of a mid-air flight toward 
the drunkard’s Valiey of Gsheona, 

A Christian man has a daty not only of considering 
well his example on others, lest hein his over-confidence 
shuuld lead them in the wrorg way, but also of con- 
sidering the example of thore who have gone before him, 
that he may be warned by the disclosed dangers of their 
course. For ourselves, we confess that we are total ab- 
stinence men because we are afraid to be anything else. 
Judgicg by the course of the moderate drinkers whom 
we have seen or known of, we eount the danger of any 
other course than total abstinence too great to be risked 
without cuipable foolhardiness. In looking at the Bible 
teachings on this subject, we do not ask, ‘ Can we drink 
champagne or lager beer without transgressing a specific 
command ?” but, “ Is there any direct command that we 
shall touch anything that intoxicates?”’ Funding that 
we are privileged to let all alcoholic liquors alone, we 
are glad to do so, because we kaow that we might die 
drunkards if we trified with these seductive poisons, 

Our esrliest recollections are of a distinguished New 
Ycrk pastor, whose name was followed by the titles D D. 
and LL D., and who was honored with rare prominence 
in the councils of the Presbyterian Church. He was 
quite sure that temperance and not abstinence was the 
thing for him. But his diegrace from intoxication startled 
us in our youth, as we saw the sadness, and sorrow, and 
shame it brought to the people of God whose pastor he 
had been. Later, we knew cf a Methodist clergyman, 
who, a8 @ stirring evangelist, was blessed in winning 
souls to the Saviour, whose praise was in the churches 
far and rear, who, because he would not be totally ab- 
stinent, staggered from his high pcsition, and found a 
plane with those who had no restraint over their appe- 
tite for drink. Again, it was a distinguished Baptist 
ductor of divinity who was above total abstinence, and 
who reeled before our eyes in the open street, the victim 
of strong drink. Then it was one of the more brilliant 
of the young Congregational clergymen who was con- 
fident that temperance was a better way than abstinence, 
and was found in the very gutter by his parishioners 
before he thought he had ovcrstey} ped the bounds of 
strictest prudence, An Episcopal clergyman of our ac- 
qaaintance who could not suffcr himself to be ensnared 
by the specious doctrines of total abstainere, was again 
and sgain intoxicated among his pcople, until he was 
compeiled to go from them io disgrace. We had a 





peculiar attachment to a young Roman Catholic priest 
because of his frank, manly wsys, and really delightful 
spirit. It was asad sight to see him go down step by 
step from moderate drinking to intoxication, until he 
was silenced by his bishop. 

These are a few cases of very many among the clergy- 
men of different denominations who have, within our 
sphere of observation, become victims of intemperance. 
Of laymen, the possessors of superior intellects, of strong 
wills, and of seeming Christian characters; of ladies, 
members of Christian churches, and ornaments in the 
very best society, we might name those by the score who 
have before our eyes gone down rapidly to the drunk- 
ard’s grave, or who are now hastening thither, because 
they were not total abstainets. We recall with sadness 
the young man who first enlisted our efforts in the 
mission: school work, and so was instrumental in shaping 
our course of study and labor for life, who connected 
himself moreover with the same church in which we 
first made a Christian profession. He, poor fellow, died 
of delirium tremens in his own mother’s home before he 
was twenty-five years old. Abstinence was not the thing 
for him. He was willing to take the risks of a temperate 
use of liquors—and he did so. 

And so on through a multitude of cases, Indeed, such 
has been our observation, that to-day there is not a min- 
ister, or a Obristian layman, or a lady, or a young person 
of our acquaintance, who indulges in the most moderate 
use of intoxicating beverages for whose personal fature 
we are not anxious. We believe them all to be in danger 
of intemperance. We doubt not that more or less of 
them will die as drunkards. We fear that if we should 
be aught else than total abstainers we should go down 
the dark way whither their steps tend. We grieve for 
them. We thank God that wine-drinking is not posi- 
tively commanded, nor total abstinence forbidden in the 
Bible. We ask of him the grace that will enable us to 
let liquors wholly slone; to “look not upon the wine 
when it is red”; to “touch not, taste not, handle not” 
that which so many are to perish with the using. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


—_——_——_. 


ERE is a specimen request for the gratuitous supply 

of our paper. It comes in the form of a resolution 

from the “Theological S.ciety” of a Western seminary: 

Whereas, it lies in the interest of our Society to become 

familiar with American church literature, and to gain a right 

view of the agency cf the word cf God in this country, be it 

Resolved, That editors of religious papers in these states be 

re qnested to patronize our Society by sending their papers to 
our Secretary. 

To which we reply : 

Whereas, it lies in the line of our work to enlighten 
those who ought to be familiar with American church 
literature, and to give to our subscribers a right view of 
the agency of the word of God in this country, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That every secretary of a theological society 
‘in these state. be requested to patronize our” paper, and 
thus to come into the way of securing needed information, 
oy sending $215 to John D Wattles, Business Manager, 
for one year’s subscription to the best Sunday-school 
paper in the wold. 

A New London correspondent sends this reminiscence 
of Mr, Haven: 

A few days previous to the death of our esteemed and 
honored townsman, Henry P. Haven, I had occasion to call 
at his place of business to consult him in regard to a certain 
benevolent project then in contemplation. On entering his 
office I found him sitting alone (quite an uncommon circum- 
stanc)e, with his elbow upen the arm of his chair and his 
head resting on his hand, seemingly absorbed in personal 
reflections. He ocenpied his usual arm-chair, which was 
drawn up near the open Franklin stove, in which a cheerful 
fire (it being a chilly day) was blazing. As I approached 
him, his usual cheerful welcome greeted me, and [assed 
very pleasantly and profitably a half hour in his company. 
He spoke modestly of the hopes, the efforts, and the experi- 
ence of the past years of his life, as connected with some of 
the various benevolent objects of the day. His face kindled 
with a glow of interest as he referred to the Sabbath-school, 
to its influence and importance in training the young, and its 
incalculable blessing in this country and wherever elsewhere 
established. Indulging in anticipations of the future, should 
his life be spared, he spoke of sharing still more largely in 
this and kindred enterprises in which he was so deeply in- 
terested, and which he so dearly loved. I left him as I had 
found him, alone, apparently absorbed in p ans of future use- 
fulness. As we separated I gave him a word of caution, that 





he ought not to overtask his strength, then evidently failing 





under his arduous duties and incessant epplication to so 
many public and private charities, little thinking as I did so 
that this was the last interview I should ever on earth be 
permitted to enjoy with him. 


From a pastor in Westerly, R. I., comes the following 
request: 

Will you please publish a list of such books as are ne- 
cessary to accomplish the perfect work of the secretary of a 
Sunday-school. Such as are now in use by some of our best 
secretaries, 

Schools vary so much in size and in character, that 
every general plan is likely to need modification in its 
special applications, Yet, the main facts requisite to an 
accurate account of a large school, are ¢qually important 
concerning a small school. The difference is rather in 
the amount than in the kind of work demanded, 
Whether in separate and voluminous books, or in a 
single and compact book, the following records should 
be provided for: (1) An admission record, where every 
scholar’s name, residence, parents’ name, and previous 
Sanday-school history should be enrolled at the time of 
his admission. A duplicate of this record should be 
handed the teacher to whom each new scholar goes, and 
no new scholar should be permitted to enter any class, 
except by way of the admission record. Upon this 
record each scholar has his own enrollment number, 
(2.) An alphabetical enrollment, or register. This 
should furnish in each case the scholar’s number upon 
the admission record, his class assignment, changes, etc, 
This may be a mere index to the admission record and 
to (3) The historical record. In a book of ample size 
and durable quality, every scholar should be recorded, 
and a space assigned for his history. As any event of © 
importance transpires, it can ba added bricfly in his 
record, If the first space given to him be filled, another 
can be assigned, as in ordinary business accounts with 
individual customers, (4) A record byclasses. This is 
the standard, to which the respective clars books con- 
form, It should include spaces for a monthly transcript 
of attendance, and other marks, so that the details of the 
school history may be concentrated init. (5.) A record 
of session minutes, (6) A record of business minutes, 
(7) A treasurer’s account. Besides these records there 
should be a clats-book for every teacher, with private 
memorandum books for superintendent, librarian, and 
each other officer. 


From Sax Diego, Oal., under date of June 13, comes 
this request for information : 


T am the teacher of an infant-clars, and one among many 
of the perplexing questions i-, “ Howshall I most successfully 
encourage my pupils in a punctual attendance; the bringing 
in of new scholars, and in the committing of Bible verses?” 
I do not like a complex system of rewards, and yet I find 
myself giving one kind of card to this child, who has been 
present every Sabbath in the month, and another kind to 
that child who has brought in a new scholar, while still 
another receives “one credit’ for having committed to 
memory a text of Scripture ora hymn. I have been hoping 
that this subject would be discussed under “ Ways of Work- 
ing.’ Southern California is not noted for its great activity 
in the Sabbath-school work, and a “ Sunday Schoo! Conven- 
tion” is a foreign insti ution yet to be imported to th’s salu- 
brious clime. Many of us gather much of our irspiration 
and instruction from the columns of Tae Times. We look 
to it for aid in the study of the letsons; for guidance in the 
selection of lb:ary and singing-books; and, in fact, for all 
the oil necessary to keep the machinery cf our schools in 
good running order. So you see it is impossib’e that I should 
refrain from seeking a hint from the fuuntain head of needed 
infurmation. 


“A complex system of rewards” should certainly be 
avoided, but a simple and equitable system of encour- 
agement is quite proper. A prize which but one can 
secure, while others, who have perhaps tried harder, 
stand by in disappointment, if not in envy, is not 
salutary in a Sunday-echool, Meritorious’ conduct may 
always be recognized with safety. Sometimes the word 
of recognition alone suffices; again, a token, in the 
shape of cards, or merit marke, is to be preferred, A 
record of verses memorized, mention ina Roli of Honcr, 
membership in the “ Punctual Band,” in the “ Benevo- 
lent Band,” or in the ‘Recruiting Band,” and many 
other little nameless devices judiciously managed, tend 
to encourage children in right ways and to strengthen 
habits of propriety. Such means may be used without 
hesitation. Of course, they should not supercede in- 
struction in the fundamental laws of conduct. Obliga- 
tion to God, to self, and to our fellows, must not be 
ignored by a teacher; but, with all this, let it appear 
that right ways are Wisdom’s ways, and that “her paths 
are paths of pleasantness,” 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


—_—_——— 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL WORK. 


{From a committee’s Report, adopted by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly.) 


i narratives of the several Presbyteries exhibit an 
undiminished interest in this work, and an enlarged 
view of its most important features, The reports do not 
confine themselves to numbers. The day seems to have 
g me by when more attention was given to the —— 
than to the quality of the S:bbath-school. It is de- 
lightful to see the frequent references to the growing in- 
terest in thestudy of the word. We find little infor- 
mation as to what the churches are doing for the training 
of teachers; and we beg leave to suggest that it might 
be well for the Preebyteries to instruct pastors to touch 
this subject in their reports. We cannot be too careful 
in inquiring who are teaching our children, and whether 
the churches are adopting the proper means to insure 
the competency of their teachers. Our Presbyterial sys- 
tem is admirably adapted to this work of supervision ; 
yet we believe only one Presbytery, that of Newcastle, 
makes any mention of Presbyterial supervision of Sab- 
bath-school work. 

The strong impulse given to Bible study within the 
last few years is evidentiy telling with great power upon 
the church. The uniform Sabbath-school lessons, 
backed by teachers’-meetings in the individual churches, 
by superintendents’-classes, and teachers’ associations, 
and normal classes in the larger cities and towns, and 
by occasional teachers’-institutes and conventions under 
competent leadership, are producing a new race of 
B.ble readers; are striking vigorously at the slo- 
venly habits of Bible reading which are still far 
too prevalent; are raising the standard of acquire- 
ment for teachers; and are pushing for a larger 
infasion of the word into the pulpit itself. he 
next generation of hearers will be more critical in the 
best sense of the term—that of testing preaching by the 
word itself. We may note at this point the special in- 
terest in Bible study which seems to be indicated in the 
report of the Presbytery of Troy; in which fifteen 
churches maintain congregational Bible classes, while 
adult Bible-classes are included in the Sabbath-schools 
of others. The same Presbytery reports the use of the 
shorter Catechism in seventeen of the schools; and a 
number of the narratives from other Presbyteries allude 
in like manner to ils introduction or habitual study. 

The condition, in short, of this branch of our church 
work is such as to call out the most hearty thanksgiving, 
and atthe same time to induce the strictest Onristian 
watchfulness. A popular power, whether religious or 
otherwise, will always bear watching; and the strong 
hold which the Sabbath-school justly has upon popular 
ty mpathy, together with its high rank among the mould- 
ing :orces of the church, make ali misdirection especially 
dangerous, and call for a close and systematic super- 
vision of everything relating to its text-books, its meth- 
ods, its literature, its hymnology, and the character and 
attainments of its teachers and superintendents. Let i: 
be drawn more closely than ever within the shadow of 
the church, 





WHAT ARE THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS ? 
[“J.,” in The Southern Presbyterian.) 


| #4 May [1875], the International Sabbath School 
Oonventiou was held in the city of Baltimore. A 
committee under its auspices (for it was also the Sixth 
National Convention); had previously been engaged in 
selecting sages of Scriptures for an “ International 
series’ of lessons, the series to extend through seven 
years. These lessons were given to the world, without 
hote or comment, and the noies and questions appended 
in the various lesson papers are no mure portions of the 
Jaternational lesson series than Barnes’s N utes are a 
part of the Bible. Each publishing house gives its own 
notes and questions, and each individual school may 
prepare lesson papers for itself, or the lessons may be 
s'udied, and in many schools are studied, without any 
lesson papers, 

The objection, that this is an expurgated edition of 
the Bible would hardly be expected from one who had 
carefully studied the selections made, It is not to be 
supposed for a moment that a committee of which Dr, 
John Hall, of New York, is the leading spirit, would 
submit to leaving out the grand and distinctive 
ef the Scriptures And they are not &/t out, For proof 
cf this, see the series itself, 

But why make eelections at all? Why not teach the 
whole Bible? Because the few years given to Sanday- 
school work are insuflicsient for the task. No good 
teacher could possibly get over more than a chapter at a 
lesson, but there are 1180 chapters in the Bible, which 
would occupy twenty-two years. Evidently a selection is 
necessary. The selection made by the International Com- 
mittee, covering, as it does, seven years, is about the best 
that could be made, to bring out the entire history and 
a: ctrine of the Bible, although, of course, it is not con- 
1ended that it is absolutely faultless. 

But why should not each pastor make a selection for 
his own school? He certainly should do so, if he cannot 
accept the International series. But the fact that the 
whole Christian world is studying that series, throws not 


“only the weight of sentiment, but of utility against such 


a course, That hundreds of thousands of minds bent 
on the study of one topic, and hunareds of publishing 
houses engaged in getting out questions, commentaries, 
maps, charts, and other apparatus for the elucidation of 

Uighten the labor of the Sab- 


bath-school worker, and tend vastly to promote Bible- 
study, a moment’s r flection and a knowledge ef the 
facts of the case will show. 

I heartily agree that ‘‘the Catechism of our church is 
the very best simmary of religious truth we can use for 
the instruction of our children,” and should be indelibly 
poe ey upon the memories of all of them; but it is 
only asummary. “This ought ye to have done,” but 
let us see to it that we do not leave the other undone. 
God’s word is better than any human composition. Let 
our children be mighty in the Scriptures, as well as thor- 
oughly grounded in the Catechism. 

n conclusion, let me say that the Sanday-school is the 
special charge of the individual church to which it be- 
longs; and neither Presbytery nor Assembly ought to 
forbid or even discountenance this or that method of 
instruction, save such as is injurious and unscriptural. 
This, our Assembly did, a few years since with reference 
to the International series, although now I gratefully 
appreciate its change of base. It approves what it once 
++ eicamomaeal I am content to leave the question 

ere, 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


(Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.] 





CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Vermont, State, at St. Albans October 10-12, 1876, 
New Jersey, State, at Salem November 14-16, 1876, 
New Hampshire, State, at Laconia D ber 4-6, 1876. 











Assembly of the Northwest, at Clear Lake, Iowa...June 27-July 5, 1876. 
Parliament, at Wells's Island, St. Lawrence River......July 18-26, 1876. 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J.........000+++ July 22-80, 1876. 
Chautauqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y...............August 1-15, 1876, 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Led by the Rev. Principal Cavan, of Knox 
College. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 

field Street. every Saturday at 8 p.m. Led by the Rey. H. M. Parsons 

Rochester, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 

evening. in the Y, M. C. A. Hall. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 

3 p.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Y. M. 0. A. 

Hall, every Saturday at 4 P.m. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Union Primary Teachers’-class, every Thursday, at 
4 P.M., at the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
noon; also, every Thursday evening; both at the Y. M. 0, A. Hall, 
No. 1210 Chestnut Street. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A Rooms, No. 88 Fifth Avenue. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4 P.m., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 

3t. Louis, Union Meeting for Leason Study every Saturday in Pil- 
grim Congregational Church. Led by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Reaser. 

St. Louis, Teachers’ Association (Union), meets for Institute work 
the first Tuesday evening of each month,in Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional church. 

Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 

Burlington, Iowa, Sunday School Association (Union), meets for 
Institute work on the First Wednesday evening of each month. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, at the Y. M. 0, A. Hall. Led by the Rev. A. T. Pierson. 





INDIANA STATE CONVENTION. 


N Tuesday, June 6, the Indiana Sunday School Union 

met at Fort Wayne. The Rev. Dr. 0. 8. Robinson, 
of New York, made the opening address, his topic being 
“The Sunday-school : its office and value in our country 
and times.” A line of practical and important topics 
made up the programme; and the best Sunday-school 
workers in the state, and several helpers from elsewhere, 
discussed these topics in right good earnest. The results 
justified the announcement at the head of the printed 
programme, namely: “A working programme: A pro- 
gramme f)r workers.” W. H. Levering was re-elected 
president, and Oharles H. Oonner, corresponding secre- 
tary. The next annual meeting will be held at Terre 
Haute. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION. 


EADING was the place of meeting for the Twelfth 
annual gathering of the State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania. It met June 14, 15, a pre- 
liminary children’s mass-meeting being held on the 
evening of June 13, The attendance from the state was 
small, but Reading poured in her people handsomely 
The programme was well-arranged, and men to fill the 
parts were selected from the convention itself, and they 
did good service. The report of the statistical secretary 





gives detailed returns from twenty-three of the sixty-six 


Sunday-schools, 92 388 « flicers and teachers, and 662 060 
scholars; a total of 754448 persons in the Sunday- 
schools, or less than one-fourth of the entire population. 
The estimates for the last year place the number of 
schools at 1600 more, scholars at 48,000 more, making a 
total of 50.000 more, which the present secretary regards 
as too high. 

Sectional meetings were held during one of the sessions 
for the better consideration of primary, intermediate, and 
adult-class work. In the section on adult classes, it was 
urged that in every school one or more classes should be 
formed expressly devoted to lectures on the lessons, for 
in every school, it was declared, there are young men 
and women growing up who will not bear questioning, 
and the most effective method of keeping them in the 
Sunday-school is to have such a lecture, This idea 
found many advocates. David E. Small was re-elected 
president ; the Rev. E. W. Rice, secretary; and EliS, Rein- 
hold, statistical secretary. The choice of the next place 
of meeting was left with the Executive Committee. The 
following resolution was adopted : 


As representatives of over seventy thousand Sabbath-school 
teachers, and some seven hundred thousand scholars, of many 
religious denominations, we cannot but express our deep in- 
terest in whatever affects the observance of the Sabbath day. 
Regarding it as an inestimable blessing to the whole com- 
munity—to those who chafe against its restraints, as well as to 
those who are in sympathy with it ; regarding it as a blessing, 
especially to the laboring classes and their children, we thor- 
oughly disapprove of the attempts to make use of the power 
and prestige of the Centennial Exhibition for overriding the 
laws of the state in order to rob us of our day of rest and 
worship. We therefore most heartily commend the course 
of the Centennial Commission in closing the Exhibition on 
the Lord’s day; and we promise our influence, in every 
proper way, to uphold the laws that protect it. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCI- 
ATION, 


‘ ie meeting of the Foreign Sunday School Associa- 
tion, for the present month, was held Thursday, 
Jane 1, 

SPANISH COMMITTEE, 


A letter from Madeira, received by a member of the 
Spanish Committee, puts the society for the first time in 
communication with that island, a matter of some little 
importance for the spread of the work. The Rev. 
R bert Angus, the new correspondent, writes in thank- 
ful terms of the reception of the Spanish Sunday-school 
paper, which had been sent to him by Mr. Stuart, of 
Lisbon, By the preaching of Mr. Angus a deep relig- 
ious interest has been aroused. This has, however, 
naturally raised deep hatred and violent opposition on 
the part of the priests, who greatly curtail the religious 
liberty of the inhabitants. Terms of reproach are 
heaped upon the Protestants, the worst of all being the 
term ‘‘Calvinista,’”’ the most opprobrious epithet possi- 
ble. The great persecution of 1846 is still remembered 
in the island. If schools are to be established there, the 
«ffort must be made very gradually, in order to stir up 
as little opposition as possible. 

Miss McFerren writes from Bogota of some trouble 
-he has had in getting a school under way. She now 
has a large class. Mr. Warren has another class, They 
receive THE TIMES, and also a Spanish paper, both of 
which are found of great use in their work. 

A. M. Merwin writes from Valparaiso, of the arrival 
f maps and papers, and of the progress of the work at 
Santiago, Oopiaco, and Tougoy. At Santiago the na- 
ive preacher died in September, and since then the 
sunday-school has been held by the converts without 
»ther assistance. An ex-priest, from Spain, preached 
upon the observance of the Sabbath, which question 
there, as well as in our own land, is creating great in- 
terest and violent discussion, There is a band, more or 
lees organized, of Christian workers. Twenty children 
attend the school, and twelve adults. Regular preach- 
ing services are held, and something is done in the way 
of visitation. There are many points on the coast where 
a correspondence might be advantageously commenced. 

ITALIAN COMMITTEE. 


Giovanni Santucci writes from Poggio Mirteto, of 
trouble with the Bishop of Poggio Mirteto concerning 
a little girl, whom the episcopal authority wished to 
compel to partake of her first papal communion, The 
parents of the child were disposed to obey the bishop, 
but the little girl refused. The child had entered the 
evangelical infant-school at Poggio Mirteto in Novem- 
ber, 1868, passed through the intermediate classes, and 
in June of last year she received the prize of the highest 
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Sunday-school she was absent only eight times in seven 
years. 

The bishop sent a priest and two nuns, called Sisters 
of the Sacrament, to talk to her; but the child (who is 
only twelve years of age) so astounded them by the clear 
knowledge of Scripture displayed in her answers, that 
one of the nuns went into convulsions from excitement 
Mr. Santucci coming iv, was astonished to find the girl 
discussing with the priest, and always getting the better 
of him, The priest finally appointed two meetings, in 
which to argue with Santucci upon the subjects of 
auricular confession and the holy supper. The first 
theme was discussed on three successive days, with such 
loss to the priest that he refused to speak upon the other 
subject, Two young lads of the Sunday-schools have 
undertaken the difficult labors of colporteurs. 

A letter from Francesco Sciarelli tells of a Sunday- 
school which is in two divisions. One numbers fifteen, 
composed of children attending the educational insti- 
tution at Padora. The other is composed of the sons 
and daughters of the members of the church. This di- 
vision bas at times numbered twenty-two scholars, who 
have made svfficient progress to cause great rejoicing. 

Signor Cok mbo, writes from Terra Dotranto, of the 
efforts made to spread the pure gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Christians are praying for a second Pentecost, extracts 
from Mr. Moody’s sermons are published in all their 
papers, and prayers are offered for a chosen vessel of 
God to be sent to lead a revival of God’s work among 
his ignorant children in Italy. 


GERMAN COMMITTEE, 


The Berlin Society for the spread of Sunday-schools 
has received a request for help from the ladies of Mora- 
via. Mr. Rapel, the head of the Berlin committee, finds 
it easy to get people to make speeches and attend meet- 
ings; but when solid work is to be done, helpers are 
scarce. The Sunday School Union is opposed to a school 
which is conducted only by laymen, and has refused to 
admit it into the Union. 

Mrs, Goetz writes from Langenhain that, although 
fourteen confirmed children left the school at Easter, to 
enter the catechism class of the congregation, twenty 
ama)! children have joined them ; one of the confirmed 
girls has been won to help ss a teacher, so there is hope 
of soon adopting the American group system, which a 
lack of teachers has heretofore prevented. 

Ia an interesting letter from Schwatach, Miss A. H« ff 
mann says: “ Many of our people have become wholly 
indiffsarent to Christianity. They know nothing of its 
nature and power ; and I believe that the Sunday-school 
is a most mighty means fr bringing such dead hearts to 
life again. If the word of God lives in the hearts of the 
children, it cannot but influencs the parents. There are 
among us many truly devout Christians, and these 
everywhere gather around the Sunday-school, and 
through this alliance have more strength and courage to 
fight against the enemies of the gospel.” 

From Elterfeld, Miss Rosenthal writes with heartfelt 
thankfulness, of what she considers a genuine religious 
awakening among the uncultivated boys of her Sunday- 
school. She considers the innocent amusements provided 
for the children as secondary to the main end of leading 
them to Ohrist. The entire body of the Lutheran church, 
of which this devoted lady is a member, persecute, ridi- 
cule, and sneer at her work, in every poasible way. 

THE FRENCH COMMITTEE. 

This committee received a letter from Mrs. A. Larcher, 
of Hargicourt. The Sunday-echool there is in good 
condition, and has unexpectedly been helped by kind 
friends in Paris. The school numbers 120 scholars, and 
has twenty-four teachers. Many of the children are 
interested in working for others. 





OTHER GATHERINGS. 


N June 7, the Baptist Sunday School Associations of 
Taunton, Worcester, and Westfield, Mass.; and of 
Portsmouth, N. H., all held their annual meetings. 


The Baptists of Rhode Island held their Thirty-sixth 
Annual Sunday School Convention at Lonsdale, on June 
7. A digest of letters from the schools was read, showing 
fifty-eight schools to be represented, with a membership 
of 11,708. The largest school in the body, perhaps the 
largest Protestant school in the state, is the Cranston 
Street, of Providence, with a membership of 825. Addi- 
tions to the churches from the schools, for the year, num- 
bered 330. 


The Western Reserve Sanday School Association of 
the United Brethren Church, recently held its annual 
session for three days at Lawrence, Stark County, Ohio. 





The attendance was large, and the services of a high 
order of excellence, Ool, Oowden, the efficient secretary 
of the S:ate Sunday School Union, and the Rev. B. W. 
Chidlaw, missionary of the Americaa Sunday School 
Union, were present, and delivered several addresses, 
besides leading in the normal exercises. The statistics 
of the United Brethren Church show that in 1875 the 
denomination had 2718 Sunday-schools, comprising 
160,931 teachers and scholars, and that it expended 
$38 620 in the support of this evangelistic work. 





At a recent mass- meeting of the Sunday-school cfficers 
and teachers of Richmond, Va., “The legitimate results 
of Sanday-school work” were discussed. Among the 
results specified were, leading pupils to Christ; cultiva- 
ting a missionary spirit; aiding parental work ; reaching 
the outcasts ; teaching the pure gospel; sowing the good 
seed ; waiting patiently; and working hard. The Union 
holding this meeting was organized in November, 1873. 
It has grown in favor continually with ministers and 
people, doing a good work all the time. At the close of 
the last meeting the following preamble and resolution 
were heartily adopted : ° 

Whereas, the Commissioners of the International Exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia, Pa., after mature and careful reflection, 
have resolved to close the exhibition under their charge on 
the Sabbath day, so as to conform to the Christian character 
of the American people. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Sunday School Union of 
Richmond, Va., comprising all the denominations of Chris- 
tians in Richmond, and expressing the views of our people 
and state, be tendered the Centennial Commissioners for 
their Christian determination, and our prayer to the great 
Head of the church that they may adhere thereto. 





IN PROSPECT. 


AX International convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association will meet at Toronto, Canada, 
July 12-16, 


At Oakland, Nansemond County, Va.,the ninth an- 
nual sewion of the Eastern Virginia Christian Oonfer- 
ence Sunday School Convention will be held Jaly 18, 19. 
“Worship in the Sunday-school,” and “ Teaching in the 
Sanday-school,” are the general topics under which 
many promising items are arranged. 


On Saturday, July 22, the eight days’ Centennial 
Sunday School Assembly will begin at Ocean Grove, N J. 
The proximity of this place to both New York and 
Philadelphia, enables its managers to reach many emi- 
nent helpers ; and the popularity of the place among all 
classes of persons makes everybody anxious to go there. 
A strong body of workers are therefore presented, to 
grapple with a most excellent selection of topics. 


Chautauqua opens its Scientific Congress on Wednes- 
day, July 26. Prof. D>oremus, of New York, will deliver 
three lectures, in addition to other exercises. For the 
temperance convention, Miss Willard, the Rev. Drs. 
Jocelyn, Parkhurst, and others, sare announced. For 
the Sanday-school work, the Sanday-school world has 
been put under contribution, and helpers will be 
abundant. 


July 18-26, are the dates for the Parliament—“ Inter- 
national and unsectarian”—at Wells’s Island, in the St. 
Lawrence River. The programme by days is as follows: 

Tuesday—Social reception, with national airs of England 
and America by bands of music; Vesper service; Opening 
addresses. 

Wednesday—Three requisites in teaching; Plans for per- 
sonal study of Jessons; Conversation on the teacher’s per- 
sonal and social study of his class; Illustrative teaching, use 
of blackboard, ete ; Teaching with power; Normal-classes in 
theory and practice. 

Thursday—Primary teachers’-meeting ; meeting of super- 
intendents ard pastors; “How shall we manage unruly 
boys?” “ How to conduct a quarterly review; Oriental 
illustrations of the review with costumes; C onversation en 
“How can we get rid of incompetent teachers?” “ How can 
we retain young men in the Sunday-school and securea 
more general attendance of adults ?” 

Friday—Primary teachers’-meeting; Meeting of mission 
school werkers ; The convers ion of children ; The culture of 
converted children; Home Christian culture of children : 
Sermon to children ; “The coming man is the present child.” 

Saturday—Primary teachers’-meeting ; The pastor's rela- 
tion to the Sunday-school; The best plans f.r Sunday-school 
rooms and library systems; Sunday-school finance and beney- 
olence ; Conversation on the ideal Sunday-school; What can 
Sunday-schools learn from secular schools. ? 

Sunday—Teaching service, International lesson —“ The 





temple dedicated,” 1 Kings 8; 5-21; Sermon by Bishop I. 
W. Wiley; Christian temperance work; The Christian re- 
form clubs of New England. 

Monday—Children’s prayer-meetings ; Service, The law of 
life; Conversation on “The Sunday-echool teacher as a revi- 
valist” ; The Oriental Shepherd as the teachers’ model; The 
tabernacle and its spiritual lessons; The relation of child- 
hood to the church. 

Tuesday—The structure of the Bible and laws of inter- 
pretation ; Topical Bible reading and the preparation and use 
of “Bible readings ;” Conversation on “Bible marking ;” 
Oriental illustrations of the Bible; The Bible illustrated with 
the stereopticon. 

Wednesday—Revision of the English Bible; Key words 
of the Bible; Using the Bible with inquirers ; History of 
the English Bible; The Bible illustrated with stereopticon ; 
The consecrated teacher ; closing addresses. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand. 
siillilibaat 
T the recent Oonnecticut Sunday School Convention, 
fifiy superintendents reported that during the past two 
years one of the preaching services of the church had been 
given up to make place for the Sunday-school. Thirty 
more superintendents reported a change in the order of 
church service to the same end. Oaly seventy-five re- 
ported their schools as still crowded in between the 
morning and afternoon preaching services. 

—A Oongregational minister in Nebraska reports that 
he has recently visited two Sunday-schools organized by 
a missionary of the American Sanday School Union in 
February, and found them flourishing, and hungry for 
preaching. He made appointments to supply them. 
He has made similar arrangements for preaching in an- 
other settlement where the missionary more recently 
planted a school. So the Sunday-school is the forerunner 
of the preacher. 

—Within a few years, The Religious Book Society, of 
London, has sold 2 000 000 copies of their five editions 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 

—Lord Radstock writes from St. Petersburg, Russia, 
that “prejudice is passing away with many, and many 
are beginning to listen to the gospel.” 

—In Stockholm, and to a great extent through all 
Sweden, the most popular prayer-meeting hymns are 
those brought into prominence by Mr. Sankey. 

—The Russian Guvernment has granted favorable 
terms upon which the London Society for Promoting 
Caristianity among the Jews can now work freely in 
Poland. 

— Moody and Sankey’s Camberwell Choir, in E gland, 
maintains its organization, and occasionally makes a 
trip to some neighboring village to spend the day in 
Christian work and song. - 

—In the Swedish village of Tidaholm an extensive 
work of grace has been in prcgress. Toe preparation 
for it, was largely in a local calamity, by which a number 
of children were burned to death. 

—A writer from Dablin in the London Christian de- 
clares that 4 000 would be nearer the number than 2 000, 
as at first reported, of those who received a spiritual 
blessing under Mr. Moody’s preaching in that city. 

—According to The Pacific, the Christian Chinamen 
in San Francisco are “doing more Christian work, and 
paying more Christian money, in proportion to their 
numbers and abilities than any other class of Caristians.” 

—The Khedive of Egypt has devoted the sum of 
thirteen thousand pounds sterling, which had beea con- 
tributed to erect a monument in his honor, to the found- 
ing in Alexandria of a public school, open to all nation- 
alities. 

—In Aintab, Turkey, the two Christian churches, of 
about 300 members each, have recently contributed 
$8000 for the Protestant College of Central Tarkey. 
Yet wages are only fifty cents a day, including board, 
in that community. 

—In Christiana, the capital of Norway, the Rev. 
Joham 8. Munch has, in connection with his pastoral 
labors, a band of 200 young men enrolled as missionary 
workers. He preaches in a large dancing-hall, to a 
congregation of some 3000 persons. 

—O, H. Malan, who labors with the native Christians 
of South Africa, gives, in a letter to The Christian, some 
particulars concerning the generosity of his parishoners. 
After alluding to some gifts of money, he mentions, that 
“many brought fowls, and one poor widow four eggs, 
which she said was al! she had,” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. 
Third series: Romans—Revelation. By Donald Fraser, 
D D. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.—A thought 
prompted by a perusal of this volume is, that many a 
minister would gaia by adopting the system pursued in 
these lectures when addressing his flock, instead of spin- 
ning out the fragment of a text to undue minuteness, 
And this thought arises despite the obvious faults of this 
production—such as its hard and somewhat dogmatic 
style, and its frequently forced, though pretty, com- 
parisons. Since the Bible is clearly a fit subject of 
contemplation and study for Caristians, why cannot we 
have more of it in our churches on Sunday? Why can- 
not we have more frequently a practical, vigorous, and 
systematic synopsis of some considerable portion of 
Scripture that will make the Christian fly to his Bible 
with redoubled zest, not merely for comfort, but for in- 
struction, and that will teach him to look for those now- 
a-days-much-called-for “evidences” in the Book itse//, 
rather than altogether in the “ argument from design,” 
and from “ testimony,” and this and that sort of senti- 
mental pabulum? We have seen and heard of many 
* Replies” to such phantasmagorical books as Renan’s, 
but here is a book that is no “ Reply ” at all, but a con- 
scientious, synthetical exposition, which, while it takes 
but casual cognizance of “ controverted points,” yet 
leaves the mind more triumphantly clear on these points 
than would a thousand flustering “‘ Replies.” And this 
by simply treating Scripture ia a common-sense synop- 
tical manner, without the usual host of bewildering and 
disheartening “references” and pedantic foot notes. 
And if it should be urged that such a method is less im- 
pressive than the common one, and conveys a less ¢ ff.c- 
tive lesson, we refer our readers to the author’s treatment 
of Philippians, Philemon, and more especially of John’s 
three Epistles, to show how beautifully and deftly an 
able diagnosis inculcates its own lesson. The treatment 
of Rovelation—that Gordian knot of over-obstrusive 
meddlers—is as unpretentious, moderate, and yet signifi- 
cant as any we have seen of late years, not excepting 
the learned, but rambling volumes of Dr. Oumming 
himself. This volume may well bear a re-perusal, and 
ought to prove highly acceptable to the diligent Bible 
reader, (For sale by The Presbyterian Board of Pabli- 
cation.) 


Illustrated Rambles in Bible Lands, By Richard New- 
ton, DD. Philadelphia: American Sunday School 
Union.— Dr. Newton bas a world-wide reputation as a 
.preacher to children, and as a writer for their benefit. 
But his writings are not for the young alone: they are 
suggestive and helpful to all who would teach them. 
In this volume the Holy Land is sketched and illus- 
trated in a manner to rerder the book attractive to the 
youngest, while it is not lacking in information for the 
ordinary teacher and Bible student. At the present day 
no Sanday-school teacher can do bis work fairly without 
some acquaintance with the lands of the Bible. More- 
over, no teacher is so familiar with those lands that he 
needs no more study or reading concerning them Old 
books on Palestine now require revision and supplement. 
Statements of the most accurate writers cf a generation 
ago, on the sacred places, are not to be accepted without 
ques‘ion. Accordingly new books by fresh writers on 
Bible localities multiply ; yet by no means beyond the 
call for them. Here, in a single volume, of moderate 
compars, Dr. Newton supplies much valuable informa- 
tion on the places and people and customs of the Holy 
Land, given in a pleasing style, simple enough for a 
child’s understanding ; hence all the more desirable tor 
the average teacher. A considerable portion of the sub- 
stance of this book appeared in letters to the Sunday 
School World and the Child's World, of which Dr, Newton 
is chief editor; but all is newly-arranged, and other ma- 
terial is added. Tie paper and binding are good, and 
the illustrations are better than common. The book isa 
good one for the scholar’s library, and for the teacher’s 
library ; also for home reading by young and old. 





The Soul's Inquiries Answered in the Words of Scripture. 
Arrarged by G. Washington Moon, With an introduc- 
tion by Theo. L. Quyler, DD. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell.— Mr, Moody first called attention in this country 
to this little book. Oa his first return from England, 
f ur years ago, he brought copies of it for all the teachers 
in his Ohicago Sunday-school. And the book is worthy 
of the high estimate he put on it. For each day in the 
year three Scripture verses are arranged. First, comes a 
question; second, an answer; third, a declaration or in- 


+ junction: all in Scripture phrase. Blank spaces are left 
over against each day's quotations, so that one may note 
therein the birthdays of friends, or such comment or s1g- 
gestion as seems desirable. The selections are admirably 
made, For example: 

Why sleep ye ?—Luke 22: 46. 

We wait for light.—Isa. 59: 9. 

Awake! thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, and 
Curist sha}] give thee light.—Eph. 5: 14. 

How can a man be justified with Gop ?—Job 24: 4. 

A man is justified by faith—Rom. 3: 28. 

Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lorp Jxsus Curist.—Rom. 5: 1. 

The Select Poems of Thomas Gray. Edited by W. J. 
Rolfe, AM. New York: Harper & Brothers.—Of the 
many editions that have appeared of this writer’s works, 
we do not rememb:>r to have seen one so delightful and 
fragrant as this. Mr. Rolfe has made his work indeed a 
labor of love, and it is almost amusing, with what fond 
dalliance he handles the “disputed passages,” as if he 
were a Porson or a Bentley editing the mangled remains 
of some cherished Greek play of -2500 years ago; and 
with what eager readiness he brings into play his exten- 
aive learning and his knowledge of English literature 
and scenery for the illumination of the text. The notes 
are critical as well as explanatory, and, though numerous, 
they are brief, discriminating, and full of matter. An- 
other interesting feature of the work is a thoughtful and 
masterly paper from the Quarterly Review, on “‘ Words- 
worth and Gray.” And last, but not least, this perfect 
little volame of 140 pages is beautified by a series of 
exquisite engravings of rural and sylvan scenery which 
are of themselves, suggestive of all that is tender, 
poetical, and beautifal. 


Working People and their Employers. By Washington 
Gladden, Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co.—The Rev. 
Washington Gladden is a man possessed of two admirable 
qualities for an author—sound common sense and a sin- 
gularly melodious and attractive style. Mr. Gladden’s 
mind is clear and positive; he settles a subject for him- 
self, and then puts it before the readers of his printed 
page in a vivid and forcible manner. This volume is 
devoted to the discussion of the important question of 
the relations between labor and capital, or, more strictly 
speaking, between laborers and capitalists. Mr. Gladden 
does not handle this question at arm’s length, or with 
kid-gloved hands; and his aim is practical rather than 
speculative. He looks at the subject from the standpoint 
of sociology quite as well as from that of political econ- 
omy; and he addresses to workers and moneyed men a 
series of plain, practical talxs, calculated to attract their 
interest, to help them in their troubles, and to dispel, in 
certain measure, the difficulties that have arisen between 
them. No more helpful book has ever been written 
on the sul ject. (For sale by Porter & Coates.) 


Homeric Synchronism: An Inquiry into the Time and 
Place of Homer. By the R:. Hon. W. E Gladstone, M P. 
New York: Harper & Brother«.—The American pub- 
lishers of this important work bring it out in a style of 
much elegance. Wedo not remember to have seen a 
handsomer book from the press of the Harpers. The 
work itself seems to us at once the most interesting ard 
important of Mr. Gladstone’s contributions to the study 
of Homer. In no former bock, certainly, has he main- 
tained his position with greater strenucusness or defend d 
it with more skill. The discussion is one for scholars, 
but persons of no great familiarity with general or 
literary history can follow Mr. Gladstone with perfect 
ease. It is a remarkable thing for a statesman to win 
such lasting renown as ascholar. We should express a 
regret that so few of our own legislators know or care 
much about recondite themes like this, did we not re- 
member that Mr, Gladstone is as much of an exception 
in England ss he would be here. (For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


The Prime Minister. By Anthony Trollope. New 
York: Harper & Beothers.—Mr. Anthony Trollope made 
a great literary sugcess in his last novel before this, 
which was called “The Way We Live Now,” and which 
was chiefly excellent in its leading character, a caricature 
of that somewhat notorious London journalist and ma- 
nipulator, Baron Grant. Emboldened by this success, 
unusual even for so prosperous a career as his own. Mr. 
Trollope immediately rushed to prepare the preseat 
novel, which is not nearly so gocd as its predecessor. 
Photographs and mirrors, if they tell the truth, cer- 
tainly do not always tell the whole truth; and so we 
‘regard Mr, Trollope’s delineation of modern socie'y as 





rather one-sided and vulgar, notwithstanding their clev- 
erness. The Prime Minister is a fairly interesting and 
readable story, but of Mr. Trollope we have a right to 
demand something more. (For sale by J. B, Lippin- 
cott & Oo.) 


Meditations on the Essence of Christianity. By R. Laird 
Collyer. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—Oae trouble with 
this book is that it ignores the true essence of Chris- 
tianity. It touches almost everything which grows out 
of the Christian faith, but it says nothing of Christ as 
the Saviour of the lost. Yet even accepliog it as the 
work of a radical Unitarian, it lacks sadly in depth and 
thoroughness, Indeed, Dr. Collyer’s trouble as a writer 
is less with his heresy than with his shallowness, to speak 
plainly. His chapters are not prcfsund; and in treating 
of “the essence of Caristianity,” one must, whether a 
Jeremy Taylor or a Strauss, at least avoid any apparent 
inability to cope with the subject in its entirety. Dr, 
Collyer writes, however, in a devout spirit, and many of 
his thoughts will prove acceptable to the earnest soul in 
its reverent and meditative moods, 








Will Foster of the Ferry. By Agnes Giberne, Boston : 
Henry Hoyt.—This has nearly every quality that we 
look for in a Sunday-school book. M siof all it is very 
clear and outspoken on the vital points of Ohristian 
doctrine, and in those difficulties about faith and repent- 
ance which chi fly trouble the minds of men in the 
humb!er walks of bf2. Mr. Moody himself could hardly 
have told more plainly to the common mind what one 
must do to be saved than is told in some of these chap- 
ters in the life of an old ferryman. It is a misfortune, 
however, that to make a bigger book of it another story 
was tacked on at the end. Children who take a book of 
this size from the library, expectiog a long story, always 
feel as if a trick had been played upon them, and resent 
it. Sach devices on the part of publishers are not wise. 


Comparative Zoology. By James Orton, A.M. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Professor Orton, of Vassar 
College, has produced in this volume an excellent text- 
book for colleges and advanced classes in normal and 
high schools. He occupies the middle ground between 
the long and dry treatise and the brief and superficial 
primer. His book is written in the light of the mcst 
recent study, and yet its style is simple and intelligible, 
avoiding useless verbiage, and elucidating vexed ques- 
tions with confidence and yet without dogmatism. The 
work is accompanied with numerous and well-executed 
engravings. (For sale by J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


A Manual of American Literature. A text-book for 
schools and colleges. By John S Hart, LL.D. Phila- 
delphia: Eldredge & Brother.— Prof. Hart's text-books 
have been in use many years, and are té& w.dely and 
favorably recognized in our schools and colleges, as well 
+s in our Sunday schools, to need any recommendation 
at the presant tim>, This late edition cf his manual of 
American literature, has b2en revised and in some par- 
ticalars corrected, and it takes its place among our refer- 
ence books as quite the fullest record of American 
writers and American literary history with which we 
are acquainted. 


The Randolph Children Philadelphia: American 
Sunday School Uaion.—The tone of this book is good, 
and the teachiog unexceptionable. But as a story it is 
weak and not likely to be a favorite with readers, The 
plot is confused, and the numbsr of actors undaly long, 
so that it takes no little study and racking of one’s 
brains to keep the run of the story. The book is one 
that we would not positively cbj-ct to, in making up a 
Sunday-school | brary, bat it has to compete with scores 
of new books that are greatly superior to it. 


A Pocket Concordance to the Holy Scriptures, New 
York: American Tract Society.—A pocket concordance 
is important to every Bible student who is much away 
from home, It is also a treasure in any place to one who 
cannot afford a fuller one. This new edition is said to 
give one word at least in every verse of the Bible, ex- 
cept in the genealogical and geographical lists in Chron- 
icles, etc. Its print is good, and the form of the volume 
is an improvement on the thicker and more clumsy 
pocket concordances hitherto common. 


Life of Benjamin Franklin. Byston: D, Lotbrop & Co, 
—This is not the best life of F.anklin among his many 
bicgraphies. Its style m'ght easily have been made more 
attractive. Bat the leading facts in the career of the 





great statesman and philcsopher are well put together, 
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and the book will perhaps direct the atten- 
tion of the ycung reader to larger works. 
(For sale by G. W. Frederick.) 





The First. Three Kings of Israel, By 
Robert Tuck, BA. Part Il. From the sin 
of David to the death of Solomon. Lon- 
don : Sanday School Union. Part I. of 
this work was found helpful by many 
teachers while studying the lessons of the 
first quarter of this year, Part II. will be 
value{ quite as highly in the study of the 
third quarter’s lessons. It is one of the 
best popular commentaries on the life 
and times of Solomon available. Its 
maps and pictorial illustrations sre really 
good. (For sale by Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 42 Bleecker Street, New York ) 





The Poultry Yard and Market. By Prof. 
A. QGorbett. New York: The Orange 
Judd Company.—This little “ practical 
treatise on gallinoculture,” which is issued 
in an inexpensive pamphlet, contains much 
useful information about fowls and their 
management, tegether with sundry lauda- 
tory allusions to the author’s egg hatching 
machine. (Forsale by J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 

Sam's Chance ; and How He Improved It. 
By Horatio Alger, Jr. Boston: Loring.— 
This is a highly improbsble story about a 
New York street-boy. It recognizes no- 
thing whatever of a religious sort; and 
its moral, if moral there be, is simply this, 
that if you have a surprising run of /uck, 
you will get on in the world. 





NOTES. 


The next meeting of the American Book 
Trade Association will take place in Phila- 
delphia, July 11-13. 


The popularity of the Little Classic Sa- 
ries has encouraged Mr. Rositer Johnson 
to pre ject another uniform series, the con- 
densed classics. The initial volumes are 
to be Ivanhoe, The Last Days of Pompeii, 
and Our Matual Friend. Henry Holt & 
Co., are the publishers, 





In an extended article on the exhibition 
of boc k3 at the Centennial, The American 
Bookseller says: “ Probably nothing in our 
entire exhibition of books will more sur- 
prise many foreign visitors than the great 
variety of our boc ks for children, and no- 
where will they find so good a display as 
in this large collection.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All books received will be prgny noticed 
under this head. The interests of our readers will 
guide us in making further notice.] 

CHAUNCRY JUDD; OR. THE STOLEN BOY. Sone of 
the Revol tin. By I-r-ei P. Werren, LiJdus 
tir.ted. ‘6mo., rp 3i4. Cloth, $150. New 
York Thowses Y. Crowell Fr sale by the 
Re furm Church Publication Soc'ety. 


THE GOSPEL A*D EPISTL¥8 OF JOHN: with notes, 
erit cal, explane tury. and pra:tical. ~ 3 Henry 
Cowies, DD 12mo., pp. 394. Clot New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by J. b. 
Lipp nevtt & Cu. 


A GENERAL History OF GREECE. By George W. 

Cox, M.A., with maps, (Students’ series ) icmo., 

p 709. Cloth, $200. New York Harper & 
Brotn rs. Forsate by J. B. Lippincvtt & Co. 


A GENERAL History OF Rome. By Cheries Meri- 
vae DD.,withmeaps. (students’ Series.) 12mo., 
p. 70:1. Cloth, $200 New Yok: Harper & 
ruthers Four sae by J. B. Lippincott & (0, 
HIDDEN PERILS. A novel. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
(Library of Select nove's, No. 463.) 8vo. pp. 
164. Paper. 75 cents. New Yerk: Harp r & 
Brothers. Forsele by J B. Lippine tt & Co. 
Tue Wipow S8tymour. A story for vouth and age. 
By William E 8. Baker. Il'ustraied. 12 mo., 
pp. 632. Cl.th. Philadelphia: J. A. Wagen- 
selk r. 





~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. — 





In tuch matters as weariness, poverty, 
loneliness, etc., our Lord’s experience and 
example are held up for our imitation in 
the little book, Our Daily Trials, and How 
to Bear Them, published by the American 
Tract Society. It will belp all in the 
trials and struggles of life. It costa 50 
cents; postage, 6 cents, Send to H. N. 
Thissell, 1512 Chestnut Sireet, Philad’a. 


During the remainder of the year. 


for a year fur almost no hing 


cans by express, charges paid. Write ux 
i 





AMERICAN COOKERY. 


County.......000++ 





A BIG 


OF KER. 


by special arrar gemeni, we will receive subecrip- 


tions to the “AMERICAN CUOKEBY,” condi.ckd by Mis. Lauria E Lyman. editor “ Home 
Interests’ Depar ment,” New York Tribune, the best Dini) g-room and Kitchen magazine ia 
the wo ld, at 50 cents per annuum postag paid, and b-sides send a prem.um to every 
sub criber, fee: f postaeve of a 20-cent can of the ce ebrated Ruyal baking Powder. 

This magszine is just the thing forevery housekeeper, and now is the time to get it, 
600 subse iptions per day are bei: g receive d. 
Agents wanted We give exclusive - rit ry. pay a big commission, aud send premium 
‘for «rms 

HE UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, 171 Duane Street, N. Y. 
Fill out this ticket with your audress ana send it with 50 cents. 


To THE UNION PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


171 Duane Street. New York. 


Please send “ AMFRICAN CooKERY” for one year, together with the premium can of 
the celebrated Koyal Baking Puwder, all free of postage, to 


Pret DD cei cs bas vin theesseescccrcenncconsevesnctncoeqacsnnpecste. canesuncnniins 

















| 
| 





That every pastor, superintendent, and 
teacher may become acquainted with THE 
SunpDAY ScHoout Times, the paper will be 
sent, postage free, to any new subscriber for 
three months for twenty-five cents. 


If you value THE 


Times will you not 


make this offer known to your friends who 


are not subscribers ? 


Address JOHN 


D. WATTLES, Business 


Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





AxILLA Powper.—This delightfully 
perfumed powder is to prevent and cure 
chafing, and to remove all unpleasant odors 
caused by perspiration. Its wonderful pro- 
perties, combined with delightfal perfun e, 
make it so useful and indispensable, that 
those who once use it will never be with- 
out it again. Persons attending evening 
entertainments or crowded assemblies in 
warm weather will find Axilla Powder a 
necessity. A package will la t a person 
three months. Sent free by mail, on 
receipt of fifty cents. Address, A. H. 
Bryant, 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 








IMPORTANT TO PERSONS VISITING NEW YORK OR 
THK CENTENNIAL.—Grand Union Hotei, opp site 
Grand (eutrai Depot. Baggage taken to and from 
this depot to Hotel free. sou elegant rooms, Ele- 
vator. Eurupean plan. Restaurant snpplied with 
the best. Prices moderate Cars and stages pass 
th:s Hotel for all parts of the city, and to Pni.adei- 
phia Depot for Centeunial. 





RE NAME OF GOD in Fifty Languages 
and Dialecis, on ac :rd.in gold letters. Price, 
post-paid. Ten cen's Address 
SAMUEL STROCK, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


~£.0. BEAMAN & C0., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Stereoscopic Views 


OF PHILADELPHIA & VICINITY. 


Also, of the CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS. Business 
Cards Illumivat.d by Calcium Light. 


732 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


TRAUE- aAAKKS, 


PATE VTS COPYVYRIGH te &e, 





FoK INVENT(ONS, 





procured with promptness and on rea: onable terme, 


JOHN A. WIEDERSHEIM & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
110 FourtH St, below Ch: stnut 
aay Call or send for Book of Instruction. “ea | 


SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


i] 
No. 75. Two Manueles, 32 stops. $1,500 | 
No Sl. One Manuele, s ops $1,000 | 
No. S82. Two Manucles, 24 stop-, 81.200 | 
Ro. S84. One Manuele, S stops, 8400 
No.S5. @ne Manuele, S stops, 8500 | 
No. S86. One Manueie, 4 stops, 8150. 


For particulars appiy to 
E. & G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


PERIODICALS, 


FOU Sanday School Papers 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST PUBLISHED. 


GOOD worDS. 
GOOD CHEER. ‘MY PAPER. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Numbered, not dated, making them good at any 
time. 











ISSUED MONTHLY BY 


CHRISTIAN AT WORK PUBLISHING CO. 


Consult the following Price List. Postage p-epaid: 
GOOD WORDS, 


S1zE OF PaGE, 12x16 INCHES. 3 mos. 6 mos. 1 yr. 

50 copies to one address............ $190 855 710 

100 copies or over, per hundred... 360 685 1270 
MY PAPER. 

S1zE OF PaGg, 10x14 INCHES. 8 mos. 6 mos. l yr 

50 copies to one address............ $170 815 585 

100 copies or over, per hundred... 310 600 11 40 


GOOD CHEER. 

81zE OF PAGE, 8x12 INCHES, 
50 Copies tO ONE AAALOBEK.........0.0...ceeeeeees 
100 copies or over, per hundred 
OLD AND YOUNG, 


Half the size and price of Goop CHEER. 








We will furnish single copies of Goop Worps 
and My Paper and Chromo, for one year, for 75 c. 
For Samples and Circular of Special Inducemenis. 

Address 


E. W. HAWLEY, Secretary, 


Pox 5405, New York 


| Beautiful Visiting Cards, no two alize 
25 cts. © pack. 5 names, Bi. 50 
whice ones, 16 cts.’ Tnese are printe t 
| by a new proces-,«nabliug me to fur- 


nish ¢8 nice cards as you ever saw, at 
prices never snown before. No nicer 


| work in the werld at any price. 


Addre-s, W C CANNON. Boston, Maas. 
At Cannon s Wholesale Card Hou-e, 712 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, can be found the largest varie vy 
and choicest styles of type and cards in tne wurid; 
and for prompiness iu oiling orders, and satistac- 
tory work bis establishment is unrivalled. Se: d 
him an erder now, before you forgetit All your 
neigbbors will want a pack of the cards when 
they see yours, 


INSURANCE. 


BE, SURE 10 SECURE, f,atnfisnanee 

1 certificate of Insurance 
in the Mutual Pretection Comyp’y of Phisadelphia, 
which is purely mutual. Assessments only col- 
lected ax deaths eeccur ThisC mpany has now 
Over 1600 certific ts of good standing in force, 
Send to H: me Office for rat» cards aud applica- 
tions, No. 261 Soucn FourTH STRE&T. 























By JAS. Il. FILLMORE, 
has already reached the sale of over 50,000 
copies. The new notation (specimen in the 
above cut) is heartily received as a great 
help to the mass of singers. 


/ 


\ 





' 
i 


full of sparkling gems of song, fresh and 
new, and must become immensely popular. 
Price $5 cts; $3.60 per doz. by express; $4.20 by mail. 
FILLMORE BROS., Cincinnati, O. 


“T am certain that the work will prove of de- 
cided va ue ty ali who make use of it.”—Dudley 


““PALMER’S 


Theory of Music. 


(JUST READY.) 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF 


Thorough-Bass, Rarmony, and Composition, 
For acquiring a knowledge of the Science, 
IN A SHORT TIME, 

With or without the aid of a teacher. 
Including 73) Questions, illustrated by 582 Exam 
ples from the best writers. 

By H. R. PALMER. 


“T shall recommend it to my pupils and others 
as a book from which they can obtain the most 
useful informa ion with ihe least effort aud in the 
easiest way.”— Wm. Mason. 

“It will meet a want which has never before 
been met.”—L. O. Emercon, 

“It is the best work of the kind that bas ever 
come under my obs rvati n’’—Ad.lph Baumbach. 

Bound in cloth, price, by mail, $1.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 
dincinnati, 0. 





vosstseear_ (ENTENNIAL 
WORK now ready! A HISTORY OF THE 


UNITED STATEs to the present time. The ony 
Centenn al edition by an emment author, or wor: hy 
to be published wm both English and German. One 
large. pr. fusely illustrated, yet low-priced volume, 
Twice the contents of auy ouber. Splendidly 11 us- 
trakd account «f grand Centennial celebration. 
AGENTS WANTED! Rure cha ce. Send at - nce 
for desemprion and terms, to W H. KELLEY, 
thiiadelphla, or T. BELKNAP, Hartford, Ct. 





“The Best and Cheapest Sunday-school Library.”’ 


GRAND CHEAP LIBRARY, No. 2. 


50 Choice Illustrated Vols., large 16mo. bound in 
Mus.in, and nct in any other Select Library. 
This Library contaits over 12.200 printed peges, 
profuse y tilustrated with large full-pege evgrav- 
irgs,and mauy of the smaller size Aii the vul- 
umes in this Library are valuable and instructive. 
The price of the Library is $280), from which we 
make a discount of Twenty per cent. to Sunday- 
schools, making the 
Net Price for 50 Large Books only $22.40. 
The books are different from those in No. 1, and 
some are jarger. 
SOLD ONLY IN SETs. Send for a Catalogue. 
Bowks of the size of these in this Libary are 
usuiliy sold at f.om $1 to $125 each. Nuthin 
like this Library has been offered fur such a smal 
sum. PUBLI¢HED BY THE 
American Sunday school Union, 
1122 Chestnut St , Philaielphia,—Alex Kirkpatrick. 
7,8 and 10 B.ble House, New York —G 8 Secfie.d. 
40 Winter Sireet, Boston —J. A Crowley. 
98 Dearborn St eet. Chic-go—W R Port. 
207 North Six h Sircet, Sc. Luais —8. Psexson, 


POPULAR BOOKS, 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON, 











Charley Laurel, Large l6mo., Ilius, $1.25 
The Fisher By, = sa 100 
The Lag House, = - 75 
Peter the Ship Boy, ig bes 1.00 
Little Ben Hadden, * ye 125 
Ka!ph aud Dick, - o 100 
The Young Wna er, m We 75 
Virginia, a Centennial story, s “ 1.25 
D. Lothrop & Co., Pub., 32 Franklin St., Bost'n. 
WIDE-AWAKE 


For July Now Ready! 


Only 20 cts.—$2a year. “The brightest and most 
popular Juvenile Magazine.” 


D. Lothrop & Co., Pub., 32 Franklin St, Bost’n. 


The Choice Sunday School Library, 


Twenty-four volumes, containing more than 
43 0 p»ges and over 1.0 illus’ ations, 
Highiy inwere ti: g and 1n-tructive. 
Neu price to Sundays -scho -lx $12 (0. 

Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publisbers, 








LASSELL SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. Delightful home. 
Special care of health, manners, and morals. 
Address, CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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PERIODICALS. 


New 8. S&S PAPERS, 
See them before ordering elsewhere. SAMPLES 
FREE BAuhe & AKRNeti.e, Sycamore, Ill. 


UPERINTENDENTS. 


THE LABOR OF LOVE. 


A Gospel Monthly, finely illustrated, is just the thi: 
for your emoole 18 Sones ” year, —— pal 
per copy—for 10 or more copies to one address. 


THE FOOD POR THE LAMBS, 


Published four times each month, each number 
has four beautiful pages well illustrated for the 
v little fellows. 


cents per copy, postage paid, for 10 or more 
copies to one address, 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The Labor of Love. 
No date, fresh and nice, postage paid, $1.25 per 
hun " 


The Food for the Lambs. 
Back numbers, no date, 50 centa per 100, 
Address the Publisher, 


EDWIN A. WILSON, Springfield, Ils. 
SPECIMEN COPY FREE. 








SAFES. 





FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 





FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN'S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


Successors to B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and Queeusware, 


Old Stand, 923 MARKET STREET, 


Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 
Plain and Decorated, choice styles and superior 

quality. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, 
Plain, Cut, and Engraved. Our stock has been 
carefully selected and purchased for cash, enabli 
us to sell at the lowest cash prices. Particular ab 
tention given to Decoration of China and Glass to 
order, in full sets or to match broken sets. Full 
tine of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 

are 


FLAGS. 


Large Stock of all kinds and at Low Prices in Bunt- 
ing, Silk, and Muslin, 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 

















S.R.& FL. HANSELL,. 


No. 21 Nerth Fourth St,, 
AND AT FACTORY, 
Columbia Ave. and Ninth St. 


ISAAC K. WRIGHT & SON, 
LHe iGE COAT, 


ONLY. 


OFFICE—No. 124 South Second St., Philadelphia, 
American 8t., below Oxford, N. P. R. R. 
YARDS { six'Swanson Breet above Queen. 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
Blatchley’s Heri- 
zouatal Ice Oream 


Freeser. (Tingley’s 
tent.) For Saloons, Ho. 





els, Families, or Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, in 
4 the economy and perfec- 
= tion of its work is entirel 
unequaled. The closed head will save ice enough 
in one season to pay for the machine. The tub re- 
uires but one filling to freeze. Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. 
isitors are cordially invited, when in town to the 
Big Exhibition, to come and see us, or send for de- 
scriptive circular and price-list. Very liberal ar- 
raugements made with the trade. The machines 
can also be seen at the Centennial Exhibition, 
Agricuitural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N. Column 
ter O, No, 10. Cc. @, BLATCHLAY, Manuf., 
506 Commerce St., Phila, 








PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANOR.) 








THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - « = $2.15 each. 
“ 15t029 “ eco 32800 ° 
30 copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
sach, $1.65 each. 

(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) 





Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
& year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club as frst formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered. The new sub- 
scribers to pay pro-rata, for the time of their sub- 
scriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state. 


Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tas Timms to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address, 


Now thai the date of expiration is plainly prinied on 
the yellow address label af each paper or package o/ 
papers, ti will be necessary for all subscribers to renew 
promplly by the time thus designated or their paper wil 
be discontinued, 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER § .60. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times who are pasiors or superiniendenis, and who, 
when ordering it, state that they are nich. 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of THE 
Times, desires the help of THs SUPERINTENDENT'S 
Paps, for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-clam teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the Parzr accordingly, 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra Papsrs go only to 
subscribers of THs TImEs. 


Orders for this Parur can be Alled, only when com- 


ing direct from superintendents or pastors who are sub- 
scribers of THE TIMES, 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, ~ . 8 60 
100 —l** one year, . . 7.20 
Less than 100 copies ats rate. 





THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - § 6.25 
100 a ome year, = += = = 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 
to an inch), for each insertion, - = 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), - 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), - - 50 Cts. 
DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 
5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 
10 cy oe Ty > 





o 
15 “ “ “ 18 oo 
20 “ “ “ 6 “oe 
25 o o “o 52 “6 


aa@-Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 





Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The New York Orricsz is at the Sunday School 
Teachers’ Reading Room, 804 Fourth Avenue, Y. 
M, 0, A. Building, 

B, P Wanivee. Agent, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


JULY. 
[H. H. in The Atlantic.] 


OME flowers are withered and some joys 
have died ; 
The garden reeks with an East Indian scent 
From beds where gillyflowers stand weak 
and spent ; 
The by heat pales the skies from side to 
side ; 
At noonday all the living creatures hide; 
Bnt in still lakes and rivers, cool, content, 
Like starry blooms on a new firmament, 
White lilies float and regally abide. 
In vain the cruel skies their hot rays shed ; 
The lily does not feel their brazen glare ; 
In vain the pallid clouds refuse to share 
Their dews ; the lily feels no thirst, no dread ; 
Unharmed she lifts her queenly face and 





She drinks of living waters and keeps fair. 





THE HIGH MOUNTAINS. 
[Augusta Moore, in The Congregationalist.} 


R MOODY says in one of his ser- 
mors: “There was a story going 
through the American religious press, 
that touched my heart as a father. It 
was about the death of a little boy. The 
mother thought him safe in the arms of 
Jesus—she thought he was trusting sweet- 
hy Christ.” He then went on to say 
at as Eddy drew near to death, his 
mother one day found him gazing from 
the window, and he asked her to carry 
him over some dark mountains which he 
saw, beyond which angels were calling 
him, The mother said: “Christ will be 
with you, he will take you safe over the 
mountains,” She then prayed with her 
child, and said: “Eddy you must take 
your eyes off your mother, and fix them 
on Jesus. He will help you.” She prayed 
again and again; until finally, after Eddy 
had prayed for himself, he said: “ Good 
bye, mamma; Jesus is coming to 
me over the mountains” and he died. 

Now this is a very pretty and impres- 
sive story, and’ there is only one trouble 
with it—it is not true. But no wonder 
that Mr. Moody had it wrong. It has, as 
he said, been going (not once nor twice 
only) through the American press; and 
everybody t chose to do so seems to 
~“ taken the liberty to alter, or add 
to, it. 

The rea/ story is much more remarkable 
and impressive than any of those that 
have been manufactured from it. I give 
it, in brief, below. I was the writer of 
the story, giving it as I had it from the 
mother of the child, a friend of mine yet 
living. This mother was not one who 
believed in early religious instruction, 
commonly so called. She said: “ Wait 
until the child is able to understand some- 
thing of what you mean, before you try to 
get ideas of sin and redemption, or of 
heaven or hell, into his mind.” 

Had she seen a darling babe of two 
years old watching the heavens, as I once 
saw one, and heard him, as I heard him, 
murmuring softly to himself: ‘‘God lives 
far up above the pitty ba sky; but he sees 
baby,” she might have felt differently ; 
but her ideas were very firmly fixed, and 
she acted upon them. She did not know 
that Eijdy, up to his sixth year, had so 
much as heard of heaven—and the name 
of “ Jesus” he clearly did not know. 

At the age of six he was taken sick ; 
and lying near to death, on his bed, with 
his eyes fixed on a corner of the ceiling, 
he asked: ‘‘Mamma, what country is it 
that I see beyond the high [not dark; 
there was no darkness to the little, ran- 
somed one| mountains?” The mother 
replied: “There are no mountains here, 
Eijdy. You are with P bogs parents in this 
room at home.” But the boy insisted that 
he saw a beautiful country, where were 
children playing and calling to him; but 
said he: “I cannot get over the moun- 
tains. Mamma, paps, won’t you carry 
me across?” 

Then the mother wept, for in her heart 
she felt that her child was called away. 

“What country is it, mamma, that I 
see?” he repeated. The mother, not 
knowing what else to say, asked: “Is it 
heaven, Eddy?’ She told me she did not 
know that the word would carry any 
meaning to the child’s mind; but he 
caught it instantly, and answered: “ Yes; 
it is heaven. O, who will carry me over 
the mountains, the Aigh mountains?” 
The distressed parents tried to quiet their 
ilttle one, asking him if he wanted to 
leave papa and mamma, and home. He 








lay still and silent for a time, and x 
aoxiously watching him, hoped that the 
trouble was past. 

The trouble was past. E idy had never 
in all his little life said the dear word 
“mother ;” bat suddenly he turned his 
face to her, and with his eyes bright with 
more than mortal light, and with voice 
clear and strong as when he was well, he 
said: “Mother, mother, don’t you be 
afraid. The strong man has come to carry 
me over the m -untains.” 

Aod thus Eldy died. No chance here 
for any to say: “I: flaenced and deceived 
by human teachi:g:” How beautiful 
must heaven be, with its countless hosts of 
little children, redeemed out of every ha- 
tion and kirgdom and people urder 
heaven. These are they that are without 
fault before Gd, that serve him day and 
night io his temple. 

And if no adult, scarred and stained 
and blasted by sin, is ever counted worthy 
to obtain that life and the resurrection 
from the dead, as sometimes seems must 
be; Christ, when he looks on the innu- 
merable multitude redeemed from the 
earth before they were transgressors of his 
known will, will “see of the travail of his 
soul and be satisfied.” 





THE FIRST DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. 


[From St. Nicholas.] 


IARNE was much blamed for his fail- 
ure to explore the countries which he 
had seen. But he seems to have taken mat- 
ters a Fyn ; and as it was more profita- 
ble for him to carry on his trading voy 
with Norway, he made no use of his ob- 
servations in the unknown Western sea. 
[he sons of Earl Eric, however, burned 
with desire to explore the mysterious re- 
gions of which Biarne and his crew had 
brought such vague accounts, 

Accordingly, a family council having 
settled the details, Leif, the eldest son of 
Eric the Red, in 1000, bought Biarn’s 
ship, and fitted her for the cruise. Thirty- 
five men, among whom was Biarne, com- 

the crew, and Leif entreated his 
ather to take the command. The old 
Viking reluctantly consented; but, on 
the way to the point of departure, his 
horse stumbled and threw his rider. This 
was a bad omen to the superstitious Eric, 
who declared that it was ordained that he 
should discover no more new countries. 
He therefore gave up the command to Leif, 
who sailed prosperously into the West. 

— the order of Biarne’s ; 
Leif first found the land which Biarne 
had last seen. This region is now known 
as Newfoundland. Leif went on shore. 
From the sea to the inland mountains 
was a plain of flat stones. So he called 
it Helluland, from hella, a flat stone. In 
like manner, when he came to the next 
land, which was a country covered with 
wood, he gave that the name of Markland, 
or Wocdland. The name of that region is 
now Nova Scotia. The young Viking 
kept on with a northeast wind, and, in 
two days and two nights, made land a 
third time. This was undoubtedly on the 
coast of New Evgland; precisely where, 
has never been satisfactorily settled. Leif 
first landed on an island, where he waited 
for good weather. Then, coasting along 
the shoreline, he went up a river thac 
came through a lake, says the chronicle. 
Here they cast anchor and made prepara- 
tions to winter, for it was now autumn. 

It is generally conceded that this was 
the discovery by the Northmen of the 
coast of what is now Rhode Island, and 
that Leif built his booths or houves, some- 
inn on the ae of Mount Hope Bay, 
or Narragansett ° 

Oa his pene adins | voyage in the spring, 
Leif picked up ashipwrecked crew, whicn 
he kindly carried to shore. This, and his 
marvelous adventures in the New World, 

ave him the title of Leif the Fortunate. 

twas not long before the news reached 
Europe. Vinland, as Leif called it, was 
known as Vinland the Good. By this 
name one historian, Edam of Bremen, 
heard of the land when he visited Sweden 
in 1705. 

Soon after this, Eric died, and Leif, now 
the head of the family, sailed the seas no 
more. His brother, Thorvald, took up the 
enterprise, and, in 1002 set sail in Loif’s 
ship for Vinland tne Gvod. He found 
the booths built by his brother and took 
possession of them, and there he t the 
winter. In the following spring, he coas- 
ted far to the westward, and we conclude, 


from the description of the country which 
he saw, that he passed through the whole 
levgth of Long Island Siund, Pvssibly, 
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he went ss far as New York Bay, and 
there found “ another lake through wh ch 
a river flowed to the sea,” of which he 
spoke. The party landed on many islands, 
and were enchanted with the groves of 


great trees, the grass, and the abun- 
ance of vegeiuhie growths which were so 
new and strange to them. 





CURIOSITIES OF SUPERSTI- 
TION. 
[From Chamber's Journal. ] 


OUIS Napoleon in his will emphasizes 
the solemn declaration: “ With re- 
gard to my son, let him keep asa talisman 
the seal I used to wear attached to my 
watch.” This piece of fetichism would 
appear to have formed yet another link 
between the imperial exile that has passed 
from our midst, and those Latin races 
whose cause he s ffscted to represent, whose 
superstition he certainly shared. Indeed, 
the ancient Romans degraded a priest be- 
cause his mitre fell, and unmade a dicta- 
tor because a ratsqueaked. Cz:ar crossed 
the Rubicon because on the opposite bank 
he saw a man with a fine figure. His 
nephew felt confident of winning the bat- 
tle of Actium because he met a peasant of 
the name of Nicolaus mounted on an ass. 
Wolsey was warned of his. doom by a 
crosier-head, Sejanus by a flight of crows. 
Dr. Johnson objected to going under a 
ladder. Montaigne avoided giving his 
left foot priority in puttirg on his stock- 
ings. Alexander was believed to have un- 
tied the Gordian knot with a slice of his 
sword. For good luck’s sake Augustus 
wore some portion of a sea-calf; Onarle- 
magne some trinket of unkvown value. 
Mohammed was all fate; Bonaparte all 
star and destiny. Cromwell believed in 
September 3d, and Louis Napoleon in 
December 21. Sylia called himself Felix, 
the favored child of fortune, and Timoleon 
turned his house into a temple of chance. 
Alexander, if we may credit the account 
given by Quintus Ourtius, was terrified by 
blood flowing from inside his soldiers’ 
bread during the siege of Tyre, in 382 
B.C. Hisseer, Aristander, foresaw in this 
crimson efflux of the vital stream out of 
the commissariat a happy issue for the 
Macedonians; and the warriors, thus 
nerved, took Tyre. 

No doubt there was a deal of imposture 
in alchemy ; no doubt, too, the wish for 
gold wés father to the thought of alchemy ; 
but this itself will not account for Henry 
1V. probibiting alchemy ; ‘for God-fearing 
Henry VI. eagerly encouraging it; for 
Pope John XXII. of France, making a 
Franciscan monk his grand almoner, as 
the reward of a hundred years’ reign 
promised to his credulity by that pretender 
to the discovery of the grand elixir; or 
for Jean de Lisle expiating by an early 
death in the Bastile his bold attempts to 
persuade Louis XiV. and his ministers 
that he possessed the gold-making stone. 
Among the wide circle of influential bo- 
lievers that alchemy thus entranced were 
Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, and 8t. 
Thomas Aq and even the transcen- 
dent inteliects of Leibnitz, Spinoza, and 
Verulam. However, in the pursuit of this 
phantom, Roger Bacon casually stumbled 
on the composition of gunpowder, Geber 
on the properties of acids, Von Helmont 
on the nature of gas geist or spirit, and 
Dr. Glauber, of Amsterdam, on the use of 
the salt which bears his name. 

Luther and V-rulam believed in witches. 
Ia his folio dictionary, Johnson defines a 
witcb, “‘a woman given to unlawful aris.” 
Kaighton tells us of persons taxed with 
keeping devils in the shape of cats. And 
wise aud learned Roman Catholics believe 
even greater wonders still. For example, 
Spaip, among many images of the Virgin, 
possesses one at Saragossa which used to 
restore lost legs. wailst Austria boas's an 
image of the Virgin which secures good 
harvests. 





THE SIGNING OF THE DECLA- 
RaTION. 
[Col. Higginson, in Scribner’s Month’y.] 


{er Declaration being adopted, was 
next to be signed; and here agaio 
we come upon an equally hopeless contra- 
diction in testimony. This same Thomas 
McKean wrote in 1814 to ex President 
Acdams, speaking of tne Declaration of 
Independeace, “ No man signed it on that 
day,”—namely, July 4, 1776. J: ffsrson, 
on the other hand, writing some years 
later, thought that Mr. Mi Kean’s memory 
had deceived him, J¢ ffrson himself asseri- 
ing, from his early notes, that ‘‘ The De- 
Cclaration was reported by the Committee, 





agreed to by the House, and signed by 
every member present, except Mr. Dick- 
inson.” But Jeff-rson, who was also an 
octogenarian, seems to have forgotten the 
subsequent signing of the Declaration 
parchment, until it was recalled to his 
memory, as he states, a few years later. 
If there was a previous signing of a written 
document, the manuscript itself has long 
since disappeared ; and the accepted his- 
toric opinion is that both these venerable 
witnesses were mistaken ; that the original 
Declaration was signed only by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, John Hancock and 
Charles Thomson; and that the general 
signing of the parchment copy tock place 
on August 24d. It is probable, at least, 
that fifty-four of the fifty-six names were 
appended on that day; and that it was 
afterward signed by Thornton, of New 
Hampshire, who was not then a member, 
and by McKean, who was then tempo- 
rarily absent. 

Jefferson used to relate, “with much 
merriment,” savs Parton, that the final 
signing of the Declaration was hastened 
by a very trivial circumstance. Near the 
hall was a large stable, whence the flies 
issued in legions. Gentlemen were in 
those days peculiarly sensitive to such 
discomforts by reason of silk stockings; 
and when this annoyance, superadded to 
the summer heat of Philadelphia, had 
become intolerable, they hastened to bring 
the business to a conclusion. This may 
equally well refer, however, to the original 
vote ; flies are flies, whether in July or 
August. 

American tradition has clung to the 
phrases assigned to the different partici- 
pants in this scene: John Hancock's com- 
mentary on his own bold handwriting, 
“There, John Bull may read my name 
without spectacles;’ Franklin’s, “ We 
must hang together, or else, most assur- 
edly, we shall all hang separately ;” and 
the heavy Harrison’s ne « to the slender 
Elbridge Gerry, that, in that event, Gerry 
would be kicking in the air long after his 


may or may not have been said; but it gives 
a more human interest to the event, when 
we know that they were even attributed. 
What we long to know is, that the great 
acts of history were done by men like 
ourselves, and not by dignified machines 


CENTENNIAL BOARDING. 


ENTENNIAL CHRISTIAN HOMES 

Board $5 to $14 a week; $1 to $2.50aday. Ad- 
dress, Office, care of Rev. E. M. LONG, Southeast 
cor. Twelfth and Berks Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 

















INSURANCE. 





Our weaving capacity is 
now 5,500 CORSETS 
daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


These Corsets have met 







the demand of the times in 
giving a PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANTIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RATES, Their 
eminently superior quai 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 
are now the most popu- 
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lar 











made, ist. Because they are Rae 
perfect in fit, while flexible } : 
tothe natural movements of F 
theform. 2d. They are sty 
Msh, durable and luxurious | __ 
towear, Sd. Being woven 
without seam, and in per= 
fectsymmetry ofshape,tihei 
stay properticsare unappro 
ached. Cur new improved | as 
¥ qualities have one of the | 
labels here printed in Gold [ 
and Black—take no other— 
cut these out and compare 
—beware of counterfeits— 
The perfect form whichour @ : 

goods have, was never produced by weaving until the invention of our 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their superiorty is attested by the Gold 


and Silver Medals awarded us, as well as the continually increasing 
@emand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our circular. 


~ UNITED STATES CORSET CO, 
NEW YORK. P. 0. BOX 4928. 
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EDUCATIONAL. MUSICAL PUBLICATIUNs>. 





tional ating of 20 years successful ania in 
ana Schools of ev yts gp 4 of Oundle 
own fate would be settled. These things | dates for : 
Explanatory 





“Amer. School Inst.” is a reliable Educa- 


ge New Church Music Book ' 
Se amen | THE SALUTATION! Bicssiersc: 


Circulars for 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. 
14 BOND STREET, New York. This book, the first by Mr. Emerson alone since 
the issue of his popular “ CHORAL TRIBUTE,” shows 


Autumn 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Year commences A 29. For circulars or ad- 





mission spply to ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 
May 15, ‘ Bradford, Mass. 
wet CHESTNUT STREET 
Ne. 4036 CHESTNUT STREET, ILADELPHIA, 
FOR YOUNG LADLES. 
This and y School is delightfully 
situated in West and combines advan- 


phia, 
ges of both city and country. For circulars with 
colouiens wi dress the Peineipai, Mrs.J.A. BOGARDUS 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1835. 


Capital, $400,000,00. - - Assets, $1,559,858.76 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company.’ All of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every yee. thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates, 
Agents Wanted. A ply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice- 
President, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Dustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 EK. Second St.,Cin. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER 


BE TO-MORROW ? 


The Sigeal Services Barometer 


WILL TELL YOU 


Tt will detect and indicate any chance 
fin the weather 12 to 24 hours in ad- 
vance. Farmers cana plan their work 
according to its predictions. Tt will 
ave 50 times its cost in a single season 
There is av accurate thermometer at- 
tached, which alone is worth the price 
of the combination. 


Will send it, express paid, with ther- 
> $2.00. Without thermometer, 
2 1.00. 












F. G. PITCHER & CO., 


i] Room 14. 119 & 121 Nassau St., 
New York. 


Agents wanted, Send stamp for circular. 














MUSICAL PUBLIULATIUONS. 


BY ANGEL HYMNS For Church Choirs, Sun- 
} day-schools, Praise and 
Camp Meetings. Edited’by 8.C. Upham and Adam 
Geibel. This edition contains “ Stand your ground,” 
companion to “ Hold the Fort.” Best and cheapest 
coliection ever published. Send 10 cts. forspecimen 
copy, to 8.C. UpHam, 25 South Eighth St., Philad’a, 
Pa. Sold by all Booksellers and Music Dealers. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS! 


£000 copies sold of FLAGS OF ALL Wa- 
TIONS GRAND MABCH. Remit 50 cents for 
a copy of the Beautiful March. The Illustrated 
Title-page represents the Flags of 36 nations. 
Address, W. H. BONER & CO. 


1102 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautiful Songs, by 
Lowry and Doanz. 


OYAL DIADEM: 


>= 
Pure, sterling Melodies, by same authors, 


PuRE GOLD: 


——F This work hasa world wide 
reputation ; Over 1,000,000 copies sold. 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers, 
$30 per 100; by mail, 35 cts. 


Rook OF PRAISE: 

==_-_ lin" A compilation 

from the best Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


Gongs FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful ny for Little 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, hools and 
at home. Price, in Board Covers: 

$30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


G2 For Sale by Booksellers and Music Dealers, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth Street, New York, 






































91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


the marks of his unexcelled talent in providing for 
the tastes and wants of the Singing Public. We 
have here « fine Singing School Course, a capital 
co lection of easy Glees aud Part Songs for practice, 
and a large number of new Metrical Tunes, Chants, 
Motets, Sentences, Anthems, etc., etc., Dp ding 
freshness and vaiiety in every part. Price for 
single copy, $1.38, for which it will be mailed, post- 
free, to any address, 


A decidedly pretty and sweet Sabbath-school 
Song Book, is GOOD NEWS. It takes at first 
sight. Sp.cimen copies mailed, post-fiee, for 35 cts, 








Buy our Centennial Collection of Na- 
tional Songs, for use on aii Centennial occa- 
sions. Price, in paper, 40 cts.; in boards, 50 cts. 


4qy~ In press, and will be ready in time for the 
Fail Trade, the following timely ks: 

The American Chorus Book, (easy giees 
at d4 part songs for Societies); also, The Eneore, 
(for Sing ng Classes and Conventions,) by L. O. 
EMERSON; also, The Oratorio of Joshua, by Han- 
dei; and a new collection of Part songs for Men’s 
Vices, by W. O. Perkins. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 

©. H. Ditson & Co.,|J. E. Ditson @ Co., 

tt BROADWAY, SUCCESSORS TO LES & WALKER, 
New York. Philadelphia. 

CPENNROONG C2 

A EWAN ANU 1 ~y 

Is the largest establishment of the kind in the 

United States, mest wy BL manufactory in New 

York City,and one in Philadelphia. Making their 

goes of the best materials. Send for circulars and 

samples. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 8. Second 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
a&@- lllustrated Catalogues sent free. 

















H. DIXON, 218. Eighth St., Phila. 

Manufacturer of Umbre and Head- 

quarters for Novelt«s, Fans, Combs, Jet 

and Fancy Jewelry, Lea.her, Toilet, and 
Ornamental Goods, at low prices. Look for name 
and number. 


b | & x a dete Sanaie 
WATERS PIANUS, cai veRtin? 
ARE THE BEST MADE: the Tene, Touch, 
Workmanship, ¢7d Durability Unsurpassed. 


WATERS’ ORCANS,Cconcerto, 


NEW ORCHESTRAL, VESPER, CHAPEL, Vi- 





ALESTE, ane CYMBELLA, cannot be excelled 
: tone or benanty. The CONCERTO STOPisa 
due LMITATION of fhe HUMAN VOLCE. War- 


anted for SLX YEARS. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash dure 
na this Jienth. Menthly Lostallments received, 

A Liberal Discount to Teachers, Ministers, Chureh- 
es, Schouls, Lodgea, etc, AGENTS WANTED. 


special inducements to the trade. Hlustrated 
Catalogue Sent. HORACE WATERS & SONS. 
481 Breadway, New York. Bex, 3567. 
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OUNFEROCTIONERY. 





OCOROFT’S 
COLT'S-FOOT ROCK-CANDY, 


ELEBRATED 


COUGHS and COLDS. 


CROFT, WILBUR & CO., 


Manufacturers of Confections and Chocolates, 
1226 MARKET STREET, PHILA, 


Aenea Ss WasTED. 


$1) a day at home. i Wanted. Ouitt and 
terms free. TS UE & 0O., , Augusta, M e. 


$5 10 $20 Fre pr, ty, nome MVC.” 


AGENTS’ GUIDE Rey 


Men are earning $40 t to $120 per ‘week, selling 


OQOuR COUNTRY 


AND ITS RESOURCES 

Complete in the thrilling history of 100 eventful 
years, also of the great ** Hahibition, Yoke in 
description of our mighty resources in agriculture, 
commerce, minerals, manufactures, natural won- 
ders, curios) ties, etc., all richly illustreted. A “Cen- 
tury’ Map and * Bird’s-EKye View” free. fells 
marvellously (ast. 1,000 more agents wanted quick- 
ly for ths and our standard “ Zife of Living- 
stone,” 60,000 already sold, also new Bible, 2,000 
illust. Has no equal, For extra terms write to 

HUBBARD BROS.,, Publishers, Philadelphia. 





THE BEST YET for AGENTS SALES is’ 


A manual of Etiquette 
OUR BRAY Ok and Dress of the best 
American Society, by 
Mrs E B Duffy. Will sell at sight in every houre. 
Is indispeusab'e to all who des re to get ahead in 
the world. Written with great ability. Printed 
and bound sp endidly. Price low. Only book on 
this subject sold by agents, and will sell better thau 
any other in the market. Circulars and terms sent 
on immediate app! cation to publishers, 
J. M. eTObD. abl & CO., 723 C heawut St., Philad’a. 


AGENTS FIND THat Tue FULL HISTORY or THE 


rl 
Wonderl MOODY & SANKEY 
in Great Britain and America is a success eve 
where, All want it—rich or poor. From 5 to 20 books 
& day's work It is the only complete work pub- 
lished, containing Mr, Moody’s Sermons and Prayer 
Meeling Tulks, Saukey’s Address, and everythin 
of interest, Has 643 pages. steel SB Goab and | 
engravings. Price, $2. Address, H DSPEED 
al 0., vel Barciay Firect, New York. 


TEMPLE HARP. 


A new music book in Aikin’s Seven-Charac- 
ter "Notes with a thorough course of instruction 
in the most Natural and System of Music ike 
discovered. Ail can learn to Sing in poe fapied 
time uired by any ae method. Adapted 
Choirs, Singing-schools, evc.. etc. Specimen pages 
mailed free. Teachers wanted as Agents. 


MILLERS BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Nos. 1108 and 1104 Sacvom St, Philada 


iv rl 
THE BEST YET. 
Our POPULAR FAMILY BIBLE with 
tllastrated Dictionary, Concordance, 
and other valuable extra matter. Splendid Il- 
lustrations and *tugravings. Elegant 
Bindings. Extraordinary inducements to good 


AGEN''S. Cee ruarans > haa im terri- 


MILLERS BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Hes. hua and 1104 sansom Bt, Patt 


 ORYSTAL GEMS. 


A new Sabbath-school Music Book in Aikin’s 
Seven-Character Notes, and upon a system 
particularly adapted to the young learner. This book 
contains rare selections of new and beautiful tunes 
Specimen copies mailed on receipt of 35 cents. 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING ROUSE, 


Nos. 1102 and 1104 Sansom St... Philad 


VOICE OF GOD. 


By REV. ALFRED NEVIN, D.D. 

A new and va .unbl. Book of absorbing 
interest coneeten all the Mi«toric and 
Legendary } ore of the Bible, with accounts 
of its Patriarchs aE eS te Priests, 
Kings, and Heroes, SOU al Octavo 
pages. with namerous aes some En- 
gravings. AGENTS WANT&D. 


MILLER’S BIBLE AND PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


No-. Seng aud tee Sansom St., Philada 
Our new method of in 


WORK AND MONEY, 2. ett ts 


carries eve x betore it. Our premiums 

world. ayer be t be it le a day. culars free. Sam 
ple of paper mapesbly illustrated with choice Moss 
rose Cross, 10 Cents. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash. 
ington Street, Boston, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Historical Work, OUR 


WESTERN BORDER. 


A Complete and Gir of American Pioneer Lise 

Loo x ) Ans ae - 
Ite thrilling cow White toes Exciting 
Adventures, ¢ \ rorays, nee, Pr neer wens en and 
bays lodian War-patha, Camp life nd Sp orts.—A b ok for 
o = iug. Notadall page an mpetioen en mous 
avle Alin at reutars free 
J.C. MoCURDY & CO. 265. Seve wth MM. “Philadelph sia, Pa 


EX: URSIONS. 
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COMMITTEES 
satieat EXCURSION 8 (OF CHURCHES 
is, Louyes, etc., can engage th modicus 
fontiog palace’ John Neilson, Give us a cal) 
before completeing arrangements. ‘ 
Orrics, No. 18 North Delaware Ave., Philad’a. 
JOHN LAUGHLIN, Superintendent. 
Wo liquor sold on board. 





CLNIENMAL BOARDING. 


HE FRANKLIN HOTEL, 


Poplar Street, bet. 40th and 4ist Sts., Philad’a. 





Close to the Main Exhibition ty oy Conducted on the wmsopees plan. Rooms comfortable; bill of 
fare excellent. Nu any kin. sold on the premises. Especial y adapted to families. Single lodg- 
ing 50 ceuts; rooms with double bed, from a 50 to $2.50 per day. Fasend desiring to engage rooms can 
now do so. Address, A.J. WEIDENER & LO 





THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


J. E. Kingsley & Co. 
Chestnut Street, oc corner x” Ninth, 





Philadelphia. 


THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


At Fairmount Park, 


Immediately opposite the Main Exhibition weeny A substantial Brick Structure, Five 
Stories in height, with an Elevator and all Modern Improvements, is also 


UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT AS THE CONTINENTAL. 


Centennial Exercise. 








Livery Sunday-school ought 
this year to observe a Centen- 
nial Sunday. The service for 
this occaston appears in The 
Sunday School Times of June 
tas Lt comprises approprt- 
ate Lible selections; hymns 
and music, both original and 
selected; a message from the 
President of the United States, 
a greeting from Str Charles 
fieed, of Great Britain; and 


‘lan address from Gen. Joseph 
Lr. flavwley. 





EXTRA COPIES of this numio: can be obtained at 


the rate of Five Cents a copy. 
Address JOHN D. WATTLEs5, Business Manager, 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 











MISCELLANEOUS: 








The Patent SPIRAL L VEST a and PANTS BUCKLE. 


‘| THOMAS DEPUY, 


CARPET DEALER, 


37 South Second Street, 
Above Chestnut, East site, PHILADELPHIA. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


N. B.—J. Stewar! Depuy, is not at 258 8. Second, 
but is witu Thomas Depuy. 








This convenient little article does away with the 
uncomfortable oid-style tight band around the 
body. Itsupports it, but does uot :mpede respira- 


SWOPL, CUXSUN & BRO.,, 


tion, and can be a tached to any garme: t in fi e 83 “wo <0 = 
miouus, without sewing or any manipulation. | ¢, a m © mi 
For ease and comfort it excels anything everin- | ae 2 — = 
vented. sample mailed on receipt of 2c. Presse | O HS oe 
mention THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. =°=z ee 

GEORGE BET1S, lL iventor and Manufacturer of | = “4 = row 
Patented Novelties, 575 Broadway, New York. | & MH ° 4 F— 

Agents wanted. oO es] “n~v¢e 
—— ——_—— --—-—-- —————_——__-— es = = Ad 





T CAN’T BE BEAT. 20 adidas Address 
] Cards, no two alike, your name on them all 
for 10 cts. and stamp. A large spicy Peper 
and list of = styles wie order, or 1 
and 10 _ les for 3cts. G. B.Uliman & Co., 
inter Street, Boston, M 


CENTENNIAL SUWEN ILE CARRIAGE WORKS 
761 and 753 South THIRD STRERT, Philad'a 
Also DEPOT FOR FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS. 





New TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut st 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A TIMELY and IMPORTAAT VOLUME! 
A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE! 
"7 be ready June 20, 1876. 


“Tha CUTeICy Conttct. 


The Question of Resumption of Specie Payments 
Stared and Exawined, Witht mi at us Historical 
Iilustrations, and an Exhaustive Account of 
Suspension and Resumption by the Bank of 
Engla:d,, 1797-1821. By J W. Schuckers, for 
some time Confidential Clerk to Secretary and 
Chief Justice Chase. 270 pp. price, $1 25. 

This little volume is a timely and imporcant con- 
tribution to the literature of the curreucy question, 
which ought to be in the hands of e.ery citizen, 
Ttexuibits the pri.ciples involved in resumption. 
and shows the ruin and disaster which must attend 
upon their application in the existing circum- 
stances of America. Its historical illustrations are 
of extreme interest, and are drawn f om aithentic 
sources ; fiom the writings, among others, of Lord 
Over-tone, Sir James Graham, Jean Baptiste Say, 
Lord Brougham, and m~ Thomas Chalmers. 

Send for it and read i: 

JOHN CAMPBELL. & SON, PUBLISHERS, 
740 sansom Street Philadelphia, 


CENTENSIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & CoO. 








1. 
Barnes Centenary History. 
Superbly Illustrated. One vol., octavo, $6.00. 


“Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. ri H. Niles (of Niles’ 
nie $38.00. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration “ gen $1.50, 


Democracy in America. 
By Alexis de Tocqueville, _ One vol,, 8vo. $8.00. 


aS AGENTS WANTED tos to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William St., New York. 


"| DON'T WORK ON SUNDAY,” 


New 18mo. Tract, No. 174. Just issued by the 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD, Suitable for the times, 
and ailtime. Sent vy mail at $2,00 per Luo. 


JOHN A. BLACK, Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


Just Published and for sale by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION: 


THE ScHOLARS’ F{AND-BOOK, Part VI, 


ON THE 


International Lessons 


FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1876, 


By the REV. EDWIN W RICE, 


A COMPLETE SCHOLAR’S COMMENTARY AND A 
VALUABLE HELP FOR THE TEACHER. It cOntains the 
Bible Text in paragraphs, the Golden Text. Central 
Truth and Daily Scripture Resdings; a conm cted 
History embiacing events omi ‘m the text; 
~ketches of Places. Persons and Customs: brief 
Fxpianations Suggestions and Questions; [))ustra- 
tious, Pictures, Maps, Blackboard Outlines and 
Cuarts for Reviews. 

Price, 10 cents each; 100 copies, $8.00. 
A. KIRKPATRICK, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philad’a. 
G. S. SCOFIELD, 8 aud 10 Bible ti. us, New York. 
J. A CROWLEY 40 Winter Street. Boston. 
W. R. Port, 98 Dearbo:n Street, Ch cago 
8. Paxson, 207 N. Sixth Street, St. Louis. 


‘HOW TO SELECT S, 8. LIBRARIES, 


Send for our SELECT CATALOGUE OF STANDARD 8, 
8. Books, comp led from the Lists cf all the promi- 
nent Publishers, and giving valuab e information. 
Just published and reut free to any address. 

T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 


TWO NEW 


CENTENNIAL &. $. LIBRARIES. 


No.1. 50 vols., 18mo. hold ont bs bound, well il- 
lustrated, good pape: r. Bold onl n sets, and in a 
neat case, Reduced from $26.30 to $15.00, net. 

No. 2. 50 vols., 16mo., tastefully bound, lively in 
style, good, paper, fully illustrated. Many of the 
books $1.00, $1.3, and $1.50 each, retail. In neat 
wooden case. Reduced from $51 75 to $26 00, net. 
Sold only in fon Rare cargains. Forwarded at 
expense of parties ering. 


Ful) catalogues mailed on application. 
list of 150 Sunday ode Toomer ae —~ Meese 4 


BENRY Bert, bd ) Corabill, Boston, Mass. 














G os SSAMER 
Waterprovf Garments 
Get the genuine! Beware of 
worthless imitations! A>k for 
the Gossamer Waterproof Gar- 
ments, and see for y_ urseif that 
ur trade mark, ‘ Gossamer 





Waterproof,” is stamped on the 
Oo p ofthe garment. None are 
genuine w thout they are so 
stamped. Our garments never 
under any exposure, to either 
cold or waru: weather, adbere 
together, or grow seft and 
worthless. No Lady or G-ntie- 
man should go to the (entennial, 
Z seashore, OF Mountains, with- 
out o « vu: Rubber Garments, Weigh from 9 to 





16 ounces; can be easily carried in the pocket. 
Send for illustrated circular. Made b GOSSAMER 
RUBBER CLOTHING CO., No, Devonshire 


Street, Boston. 
Please stite that you saw this notice in. Taz 
SunDay ScHooL TIMEs. 








